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A REAL WAR BUDGET 


IR KINGSLEY WOOD carries the country with him in 

facing all the financial implications of the war and im- 
posing a load of taxation heavy enough to avert the worse 
evil of inflation. Up to now that has been staved off, but the 
cost of the war is mounting to still more colossal figures, the 
estimate for the coming year amounting to no less than 
{4,206,957,000, without allowing for purchases in America, 
which are at present covered by the Lease-and-Lend Act. That 
demands a still heavier sacrifice from the tax-payer if the in- 
flationary gap between expenditure on the one side and 
revenue, the proceeds of borrowing and the use of certain 
assets on the othér is to be stopped up; and this potential 
gap the Chancellor estimates at some £500,000,000, which he 
thinks he may count upon reducing to £250,000,000. It is 
this sum which he has set himself to raise in a full year by 
additional taxation. 

The object is not to avoid increase of the National Debt 
ut, frankly, to prevent expenditure on consumption-goods 
—to reinforce, on the financial side, the controls that are 
imposed in another way by rationing and restriction of sup- 
plies. It is for this reason that it is not enough to tax the 
rich or to tax luxuries; the burden must be distributed 
between the whole of the community so far as it has money to 
spend beyond bare necessities. The first step, then, is to 
increase the standard rate of income tax to Ios. in the pound 
—a figure sufficiently staggering to the pre-war imagination, 
though it falls far short of representing what will be paid by 
the rich when super-tax is added. But this is not enough 
for the Chancellor’s purpose—and even if the yield had been 
larger it is doubtful whether he would have been satisfied, 
since he is compelled to aim at reducing the expenditure of 
people with the smaller incomes. Therefore, he introduces a 
series of measures by which the latter will be affected. The 
reduced rate of tax on the first £165 of taxable income is 
raised to 6s. 6d. in the pound ; the relief from earned income 
is reduced to one-tenth, with a maximum allowance of {£150 ; 
the personal allowance for single persons is reduced to £80 ; 


and the exemption limit comes down to {110. He has wisely 
refrained from touching the allowances for children, and he 
could hardly have done otherwise in view of the fact that 
nothing has yet been done to cope with the needs of wage- 
earners with large families. 

All this represents hard, common sense, bold tax-collecting 
by which the nation’s purchasing-power, like its services, is 
conscripted. But if it had stopped there it would have been 
declared to be a bold but not an imaginative Budget. Sir 
Kingsley Wood has redeemed it from any such charge. He 
has not turned a deaf ear to the more far-sighted economists, in 
particular Mr. J. M. Keynes. Some at least of what he is 
taking away with one hand he proposes to give back with the 
other. Part of the tax is to be treated as the equivalent of Mr. 
Keynes’s “ deferred pay.” The additional tax paid in respect ot 
earned income and personal allowance will be a credit available 
later on. It thus becomes a form of compulsory saving, and 
avoids the deterrent effect on earning which is produced by 
taxation beyond a certain point. The same kind of inducement 
to earn is provided by the clause which makes 20 per cent. of 
the confiscated excess profits repayable after the war for the 
purpose of reconstructing businesses. 

Sir Kingsley Wood announced a further measure of State 
expenditure. He has been subsidising articles of food, but 
there are other essential goods and services whose price has 
been rising owing to war conditions ; and if this goes on there 
will be further demands for more wages and the inevitable 
vicious circle of rising prices and wages. He, therefore, pro- 
poses to spend money to prevent substantial increases in railway 
rates, coal, gas, electricity and other services. Here a cautionary 
word is necessary. If he proposes to subsidise private industry, 
there will be a stern demand for supervision and control. The 
Budget illustrates the fact that in every department of life the 
State has become the controller and custodian of the nation’s 
energies. It faces the financial needs of the war fully, coura- 
geously, sensibly, and is an advertisement to the world of 
Britain’s sound finance and readiness for sacrifice. 
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NEWS OF 


EWS from the Balkans is scanty, and what news there 

is so far is not reassuring. ‘That Greece should have 
decided to withdraw from Western Thrace need not in itself 
cause apprehension, and if the Germans have reached the sea 
at Dedeagatch, that will bring them no immediate advantage. 
Much more serious is the success of the German thrust through 
Yugoslavia, apparently in the neighbourhood of Lake Doiran, 
an operation which resulted in a withdrawal by the Yugoslavs 
and the consequent exposure of the Greek left flank. The pur- 
pose clearly is to reach the valley of the Vardar and drive 
down it towards Salonika. The success of the Germans’ initial 
attack was not unexpected, though the Yugoslav withdrawal 
at this point is disquieting. If it is the Yugoslav strategy to 
attack the Italians in Albania and help the Greeks to eliminate 
them completely, that is sound enough if it can be effected 
without weakening other vital fronts. But the Germans 
evidently hope to separate Yugoslavs from Greeks in the Vardar 
valley region, as they have already separated Greeks from 
Turks by the occupation of Western Thrace. The Greeks are 
fighting magnificently, but the next few days must be critical. 
Nothing has yet been heard of the movements of the British 
Expeditionary Force, which was landed on Greek soil without 
the loss of a single man. Its active support of -the Greeks is 
badly needed, and there is little doubt that it is already being 
given. The Turks, with German forces now actually on their 
frontier, have so far given no indication of their intentions, 
though this is clearly the moment when they could intervene 
with greatest advantage to themselves as well as to their friends. 
Even in a week which has seen the occupation of Addis Ababa 
(but not yet of Massawa) the German successes in Macedonia 
and Libya, together with heavy shipping losses, impose a 
perhaps salutary consciousness of the gravity of the struggle 
in which we are engaged. 


Coup d’Etat in Iraq 

The sequel to the coup d'état in Iraq which has been so 
warmly welcomed by the Italian Press is that Sayid Rashid 
el Gailani, who resigned the Premiership last January because 
he was opposed to the policy of breaking off relations with 
Italy in spite of the Anglo-Iraq alliance, has seized power with 
the help of a clique of generals at Baghdad, and has forced the 
Prime Minister to resign. The regent, Emir Abdul Ilan, with- 
drew from the capital, and is reported to have broadcast a 
proclamation calling on the people to “reject rebellious 
elements.” The former Mufti of Jerusalem, who has so often 
been ready to stir up trouble in the name of Pan-Arabism, has 
been not without influence on the politicians and soldiers who 
have assumed power. Sayid Rashid, in a broadcast to the 
nation, says cryptically that the new Government aims at the 
fulfilment of Iraq’s mission as a nation, but adds that it intends 
to fulfil all the country’s international obligations, especially 
the Ang!o-Iraq Treaty. Sir Kinahan Cornwallis, the new 
British Ambassador, who has just arrived in Baghdad, will 
doubtless seek assurances on this point. Conflicting reports 
continue to arrive, one of which said that Iraq troops had 
occupied an R.A.F. aerodrome near Baghdad. Such reports 
must be received with reserve till more reliable news comes 
through. But it is evident that Axis fifth-columnism has been 
at work in an effort to get rid of a constitutional Government 
which was loyal to Great Britain. 


Marshal Petain’s Broadcast 

The Vichy Government, effectively controlled by Admiral 
Darlan, announced last week that an attack in four successive 
stages would be made by wireless on General de Gaulle. It 
is not clear whether Marshal Pétain’s broadcast on Monday 
was intended to be part of this campaign ; but though he did 
not mention the Free French leader by name his argument 
was mainly directed against him. He extolled national unity 
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as the highest expression of patriotism, and alluded to * certain 
Frenchmen oversea” who have endeavoured to disrupt thi 
unity. The real fact is that there is not and cannot be any 
true unity in France as long as Admiral Darlan pursues ; 
policy, not merely of submission to Germany, but of active 
co-operation with her in her war-effort—a policy exemplified 
in his eagerness to transmit food and other essential materisk 
from unoccupied and occupied territory, and in his Willingnes 
to tolerate the use of Morocco by Germany and Germ 
aeroplanes planning mischief against Libya. Marshal Pétain 
said that “honour forbids us to take any action against oy 
former Allies.” But honour did not prevent Admiral Darlan 
from allowing Algerian shore-batteries to fire on British ships 
engaged in their legitimate search for contraband, an action 
calculated to embitter relations between his Government ani 
Britain, and to make us by no means more disposed to alloy 
food-ships to cross the Atlantic. Marshal Pétain’s appeal {oy 
unity is presumably directed not only to the Free Frenchmen 
who are not at one with him but also to those millions of 
Frenchmen at home whose hearts go out to General de Gaulle 
in his bold efforts to keep the French flag flying. France bys 
everything to gain by the stand he is making. Impracticabk 
as it may be for Frenchmen in France to give him much 
help, patriotism at least will urge all who are not blinded by 
propaganda to wish him well in his gallant fight. 


The Viceroy and the Moderates 

No official statement is to be made at present regarding 
the comversation between the Viceroy of India and Sir Te 
Bahadur Sapru, the Chairman of the Conference of Indian 
moderates recently held at Bombay. The absence of a state. 
ment need not be regretted in itself. If anything looks like 
coming of the conversation publicity at this stage might be 
unhelpful, and it may be assumed that Lord Linlithgow would 
not have entered into a discussion on proposals which he 
knew of in advance, since the findings of the conference were 
published simply to declare the proposals inacceptable. On 
the face of it they are far from inacceptable, even if some 
modification is called for. What was proposed, briefly, was 
the promise of Dominion status within a definite time after 
the end of the war, and the appointment by the Viceroy of 
an Executive Council consisting wholly of non-official Indians 
of all parties, responsible, during the war, directly to the 
Crown. There are difficulties about fixing a definite date for 
Dominion status without knowledge of what the relations 
between Hindus and Moslems might be at that date. But 
the whole atmosphere might be changed if the Viceroy could 
adopt the other proposal and give executive office now 10 
able Indians, chosen from among the Princes as well as the 
different parties in British India. That would create, in effect, 
a federal Cabinet, and might well pave the way—on the sound 
British solvitur ambulando principle—to the full federation 
provided for in the Government of India Act. There would, of 
course, be risks in such a course, but is the policy of safety 
first in India serving us supremely well? 


Premature Pianning 

Despite political pressure both in the United States and im 
Great Britain for a clearer definition of British war and peace 
aims, says an Associated Press message from Washington, 
the American and British Governments appear to be in agree 
ment that this would now be premature. Herein the two 
Governments show themselves wiser than some of their more 
ardent citizens, particularly those who in this country are 
urging the Prime Minister to initiate discussions on an integral 
Anglo-American union. Two questions at once arise regarding 
this—whether such a union is in itself desirable, which there 
are many reasons for doubting, in view of the fundamental 
differences in the constitutional practices and traditions of the 
two countries, and whether, assuming that it is, the best 
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it is to start advocating it on this side of the 
American Government thinks, and 
hose views were voiced by Mr. Attlee 
en days ago, agrees, that unofficial thought and discussion 
well be directed to the consideration of the post-war 
gorld, both domestic and international; but no one who 
realises how relations between those States have evolved, as it 
were spontaneously, in the last twelve months, will feel much 
ymptation to arrest that natural process and try to divert 
the stream of progress into a strait channel corresponding 
yith his own preconceptions. 
demand in America for an Anglo-American union—and of 
that there is no convincing evidence—it would at once engage 
egmest and sympathetic attention here. 
Government at any rate encourages no such project, whether 
of British or of American authorship. 
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The setting up of a War Transport Council to advise the 
Minister of Transport on the means of co-ordinating the various 
services WaS a necessary measure to enable the Government 
to make the most of a diverse and complicated system. The 
controls 
shipping and the docks, and is preparing to make fuller use 
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The time has certainly now come when the services 


If it had 


been possible to bring the canals into fuller use they might by 
this time have been playing their part in the distribution of 
coal, of which there is no shortage at the pit-head though there 
was a grave shortage in many consuming districts last winter. It 
is announced that the co-ordination is to be effected from a 
“strategic point of view ”—but in these days of war strategy 
covers almost every activity in the life of the nation. 


Unearthing Extravagances 
The work done by the Select Committee on National 
Expenditure through its Sub-committees is an invaluable 
corrective to errors which are bound to occur frequently 


among the hurried improvisations of war-time. 


Again and 


again in the course of its inquiries it tracks down some ex- 
ample of extravagance or inexperience which might easily be 
avoided by better co-ordination or more business-like methods. 
Thus in its eleventh report, now issued as a White Paper, 
it points out that, although on the outbreak of war the Office 
of Works arranged to establish 
building materials, and actually there were large stocks of 
materials within easy range of Coventry at the time of the 
bombardment, the emergency organisation only used these 
stocks to a trifling extent, and urgent priority instructions were 
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The Week in Parliament 


Our Parliamentary Correspondent writes: Lord Winterton 
performed a public service in opening a debate on agriculture, 
in drawing from Mr. Hudson a first-class speech and in in- 
ducing Mr. Lloyd George to return to the House of Commons 
full of vigour and solemn warnings. Lord Winterton con- 
centrated his criticism on the slow progress made in dealing 
with derelict land and the absence of ditching and drainage. 
Mr. Lloyd George joined with others in praising Mr. Hudson’s 
efforts, but he also expressed a common concern at the weak- 
ness of leadership on the home-front. It was a poor compli- 
ment to an ex-Prime Minister that no member of the War 
Cabinet was present during his speech, except Mr. Attlee, who 
flitted in and out. “I have come down here because I feel 
very uneasy and very anxious,” said Mr. Lloyd George, and, 
later, “ The lesson of the last war is obvious. In that war the 
vanquished won far more military victories than the victors 
. . . Germany was beaten in spite of all her great victories. 
Why? Because she had no food.” Though strongly approv- 
ing the farm surveys, Mr. Lloyd George pleaded for an over- 
hauling of the personnel of County Agricultural Committees. 

* * * * 

Mr. Hudson reminded us that we have a larger human and 
livestock population to feed in this war, and we have to do it 
with much less imported feeding-stuffs, a smaller area of 
cultivated land, an area of arable land diminished by 4,500,000 
acres, and a reduced fertility of soil. So much for the back- 
ground. By the coming spring 3,750,000 acres will have been 
ploughed-up; the bottle-necks, however, are machinery and 
labour. Mr. Hudson announced that more money would be 
given to the Agricultural Research Council, and also that 
a new body was being set up to assist in applying research to 
the everyday problems of agriculture. These steps are most 
welcome and long over-due. It was also encouraging to hear 
that the figure of liquid-milk consumption for January was 
the highest in our history. Mr. Donald Scott, a practical farmer 
and Member for Wansbeck, whose maiden speech I noticed 
earlier, made a series of sensible proposals on_hill-farming, 
mentioning the important conference recently held on this 
subject at Newcastle. As Mr. Tom Williams, the Under- 
Secretary, remarked in winding up the debate, “ We are bit 
by bit rediscovering England, the England we began to lose 
twenty years ago, under weeds and bracken, under scrub and 
furze, under an economic system that cared little for the 
produce of our own soil.” 

* * x * 

The Budget debate continues as I write, but every speaker is 
in general agreement with the main lines of the Chancellor’s pro- 
posals. They praise his realism. Once more there is convincing 
proof that the people like to know the facts. I hope that never 
again, except for reasons of security, will a Government be 


allowed to withhold information, either on financial or 
foreign policy from the British people. Sir John Wardlaw- 
Milne from the Conservative benches and Mr. Benson 


from the Labour side both made this point. Mr. Pethick- 
Lawrence suggested that a capital levy should be imposed 


after the war. Sir Peter Bennett, in a maiden speech, 
emphasised the importance of a flexible Excess Profits 
Tax, and Dr Russell Thomas contributed a remarkable 


maiden speech on the war-effort and the danger of inflation. 
His command of language and feat of memory and obvious 
sincerity impressed the House. 

o * * * 

Although no opposition exists—and there is no reason for 
in organised opposition—critical faculties are still alive and 
Parliament is expressing itself through the courage and honesty 
of individual spokesmen, like Mr. Hely Hutchinson, who on the 
debate took the whole House into his confidence and 
explained his private financial position. This is no time for 
party speeches, but rather for a thorough-going Council of 
State 
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HE best comment on the latest extension of the war 
is Mr. Cordell Hull’s description of “ the barbaric inva- 
sion of Yugoslavia, the attempt to annihilate that country 
by brute force,” as “ another chapter in the present planned 
movement of attempted world-conquest and domination.” 
It is quite certainly that. Yugoslavia could, no doubt, have 
averted her present ordeal by capitulating to Hitler on the 
terms accepted by her late Premier and Foreign Minister 
and indignantly repudiated by a resolute and united nation. 
If those terms had been accepted Hitler would have won 
the bloodless victory he hoped for, and Yugoslavia would 
have been as completely subjugated as she would be after 
military conquest. The state of Rumania and Bulgaria is 
proof enough of that. Yugoslavia has spurned the capitu- 
lation to which those States reconciled themselves and 
preferred the heroic example of her neighbour Greece. 
Her leaders are under no illusions as to what their decision 
means. They have challenged a German army and air- 
force powerful, numerous and much better equipped than 
their own. They must steel themselves at the outset to 
relinquishing large areas of their country where no 
defensible positions exist, and see their homes, even in those 
centres which they have declared open towns, subject to 
the desolation that has fallen on Coventry, Plymouth and 
Southampton. Knowing all that is in store, they have won 
eternal honour by their resolve to defend their freedom. 


Yugoslavia’s decision has changed the whole balance of 
the war. Till Sunday it seemed possible that Hitler would 
be able to avoid a major Balkan campaign, in which case 
his principal effort would be directed towards the Atlantic 
and the soil of Britain. Nothing that is happening in South- 
East Europe will affect the submarine campaign against 
British shipping. That will no doubt continue with all 
the ferocity of which the German Admiralty may prove 
capable. But the major military operations are in the 
Balkans, and the prospect of the invasion of Britain recedes, 
temporarily at least, unless indeed the very appearance of 
diversion of effort leads the German strategists to believe 
they can after all infuse into an invasion-attempt the 
element of surprise. If they do they will suffer the surprise 
themselves; there is no danger of the vigilance of Sir Alan 
Brooke and his regional Commanders being relaxed. To 
that extent Yugoslavia’s resistance brings relief elsewhere, 
as Greece’s resistance gave important assistance to the 
British troops facing Graziani in Libya. Many of those 
troops, their task in Africa accomplished, are now on Greek, 
and probably enough on Yugoslav, soil. They are an 
integral part of the triple resistance to German aggression. 
It is not true that Germany had to go into Greece to fight 
Britain. British troops have been on Greek soil for weeks, 
but they made no move so long as Greece was fighting 
Italy alone. It is when German aggression is turned 
towards Greece, as it was turned last year towards Poland 
and Norway and Holland and Belgium, that General 
Wavell’s force comes into action in support of the States 
attacked. In discharge of that errand Britain finds herself 
launched on what may be a protracted Continental war, 
fought from distant bases with lengthy communications 
in seas where a surface-attack is negligible but the sub- 
marine menace is still far from mastered. 


It will not be wise to underestimate the magnitude of 
the adventure. Yugoslavia’s entry into the conflict is a 
development of the first importance. If M. Tsetkovitch 
had had his way Hitler would have attacked, and almost 
unquestionably overrun, Greece, without an hour’s anxiety 


about the security of his right flank. He would have useg 
Yugoslav territory as he chose for the furtherance of his 
operations. Those advantages are today denied him. 4 
million men, not as well equipped as they should be, by 
enough so to make them formidable foes, and of a Courage 
proved by the tradition of generations, are across his path, 
They must suffer. They must see the temporary abandop. 
ment of much of their native soil. They may, if the cop. 
centration of German effort swings against their country, 
be beaten in some early battles. But they have already 
rendered inestimable service to the Allied cause. Their 
heroic decision to fight rather than sign away their inde. 
pendence has immensely heartened the threatened Greeks, 
drawn Russia still farther out of her paper entanglement 
with Germany, provided the Turks with an_ inspiring 
example of national resolution and strengthened still further 
the determination of America to mobilise the whole of 
her almost limitless resources against a criminal aggressor, 
And whatever Yugoslavia’s lot as she faces the German 
tanks and bombers, her co-operation with the Greeks against 
Signor Mussolini’s demoralised divisions in Albania should 
settle that discredited army’s fate finally and leave Greece 
free to face the new invader with the support of two active 
allies at least, and perhaps of more. 


That is the immediate prospect, but from the events of 
the past week large horizons widen out. What Germany's 
ultimate objective in the south-east is must be to some 
extent a matter of speculation. Her original plan was a 
vast twofold drive towards Suez through the Balkans and 
along the north coast of Africa. If the latter succeeded 
sufficiently the former might be confined to air-attack from 
bases in Greece. Unfortunately for the plan, the African 
drive ended in spectacular disaster, but the pertinacity of 
German strategy is notorious and the signs are that the 
original scheme is being tried again. Some variations are 
necessary, most or all of them to Germany’s disadvantage, 
Italy, who was to have been responsible for the North 
African thrust, has defaulted catastrophically and Germany 
has had to take the enterprise over. If her new attack 
at Benghazi has as its purpose and effect the detention in 
Africa of British troops who would otherwise be in Greece, 
it diverts German forces equally, and they are likely to 
achieve less where they are than they might have in the 
Balkans. The other variation, of course, springs from 
Yugoslavia’s resistance. That changes the situation 
definitely for the worse for Hitler, though not so com- 
pletely that the failure of his new move can for a moment 
be counted on. It has not been undertaken without 
elaborate preparation and the flower of the German army 
is available for it. The very impetus of the attack may 
carry Hitler in the next few days a great deal farther than 
we like. Meanwhile he loses invaluable raw materials and 
food which Yugoslavia supplied. 


There are still unknown factors in the situation, the chief 
of them being the Turkish Government’s intentions. We 
need not complain that we are in ignorance about them 
still. Mr. Eden and Sir John Dill may not be, and even 
if they are it is still more important that the Germans should 
be left in the dark. That Turkey will fight if her own 


territories are threatened is not in doubt, but for the defeat 
of Hitler what is needed is her active co-operation at 
an early stage with the British, Greek and Yugoslav forces 
now defending the Balkans. If they were beaten Turkey's 
own destiny would be decided. That cardinal fact is not 
likely to be lost on men so sagacious and public-spirited 
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3s President Inoenu and M. Sarajoglu. Turkey is relieved 
of any anxiety about Russia’s attitude in the event of her 
iqtervention, and between Russia and Yugoslavia a still 
nore cordial agreement has been concluded, which implies, 
f it does not specifically state, that Russia will refrain from 
giving assistance of any kind, in the matter of oil, for 
sample, to Yugoslavia’s assailant. There is no sign of 
an active move by Russia—all the indications are to the 
contrary—but she is clearly acutely conscious of the 
cllision of her own interests and Germany’s in eastern 
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Europe, and it must not be forgotten that she is rendering 
the considerable service of keeping large German forces 
immobilised on the Russo-German frontier. It may well 
be a critical conflict that is opening, and it is fortunate 
that the war in Africa is so nearly liquidated apart from 
Libya. It will be a material gain, in spite of the length 
of the voyage entailed, if American supplies for the Near 
East can be sent by the Cape direct to Suez. Even though 
still non-belligerent, America will make her influence on 


the Balkan operations powerfully felt. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


HE Syndics of the Cambridge University Press have taken 

a bold step in so far according the aegis of their authority to 
Basic English as to publish the New Testament in that medium. 
for this purpose the 850 words to which the inventor (if that 
is the right word) of Basic English has reduced the language 
have been expanded to 1,000. The result is a simplicity 
wstere sometimes to the point of crudity. Another occasional 
result, curiously enough, is clumsiness. Basic English 
is severely economical in the matter of verbs. It recognises, 
[am told, only sixteen, and apparently the word “ ask ” is not 
one of them. Consequently you get (on a specimen page which 
has been sent me) “So he put a question to them as to the 
hour when he became better.” “Then they put to him the 
question: Who is the man who said to you, Take it up and 
go?” (where, incidentally, the whole point is lost by the sub- 
stitution of “ go” for “ walk.”) But the Basic New Testament, 
which is to be published early next month, must be judged by 
the limited claims made for it. It is not intended for general 
use, but mainly for children, to whom its simplicities should 
appeal, and still more for foreigners, who will find it an easy 
way of acquiring enough English for all ordinary purposes. 
There is, of course, good precedent for that. George Borrow 
taught himself several languages by reading the New Testa- 
ment, with the English of which he was more familiar than 
most people, in different tongues. 

* * * * 


If, as is reported, Dr. Wellington Koo comes to London as 
Chinese Ambassador in succession to Dr. Quo Tai-chi, 
appointed Foreign Minister of China, diplomatic circles will 
have considerable compensation for a very real loss. Dr. Koo, 
himself a former Foreign Minister, is an experienced and 
polished diplomat, fluent in English and eloquent in it on the 
platform. Some twenty years ago I listened to a historic duel 
at Geneva between him and Mr. Srinavasa Sastri, one of the 
ablest speakers in the Empire, on the respective Chinese and 
Indian points of view in the matter of opium. As for Dr. 
Quo, there is no one who knows him who will not regret his 
departure unfeignedly. Quiet, wise, clear-cut in his opinions, 
he has kept the traditions of the Embassy in Portland Place at 
as high a level as they have ever reached, and it is a notable 
recognition of his sagacity and ability that General Chiang 
Kai-shek should have called him home to take up the post 
of Foreign Minister. On the social side Dr. Quo never 
arranged anything more popular than an evening party he gave 
at Burlington House during the Chinese Art Exhibition. To 
be able to study the exhibition at leisure, without the daytime 
crowds and under the best possible guidance, was a privilege 
to be both prized and remembered. 

* * * * 


’ 


The week of Germany’s “ barbaric invasion” of Yugoslavia 
seems an unfortunate moment for the appearance, in the April 
Contemporary, of an article on what the writer, Dr. William 
Harbutt Dawson, calls justice, but most people would call in- 
dulgence, for the Axis after the war. Dr. Dawson, who accepted 
an honorary degree from the University of Kénigsberg three 
years after the Nazis came into power, holds that three causes 
more than any others are responsible for the present war, the 
Draconian penalties imposed on Germany in 1919, the failure 
of the League to change the treaty conditions, and the failure 





of the Allies to disarm. He suggests that under the future 
peace-settlement “ The opportunity should be taken for return- 
ing to the Negus of Abyssinia much of his territory” [my 
italics], but that in compensation Britain should cede to Italy 
“part or the whole” of British Somaliland. Belgium, pre- 
sumably as penalty for standing in Germany’s path, is to hand 
over to that Power Eupen and Malmédy. Alsace-Lorraine is to 
vote on its own future. Poland, after being first blasted and 
then enslaved by Germany, is to have her part of Upper Silesia 
submitted to a plebiscite once more, and Danzig is to go to 
Germany. Czechoslovakia is to lose the Sudeten areas and all 
Slovakia. Germany must, in consideration of all this, set up a 
constitutional system, and “it is incredible that, having once 
begun to tread the democratic way, however haltingly, the 
Germans will prove confirmed backsliders.” There are many 
things in the world that I find incredible, but this particular 
one does not figure on the list. 


* * * * 


The appointment of Mr. H. V. Hodson, till lately editor of 
the Round Table, to be Reforms Commissioner in the Govern- 
ment of India is interesting on various grounds. Mr. Hodson, 
who is only 34, obtains a notable position at an early age, but it 
is one from which his record, as Fellow of All Souls, traveller in 
most of the Dominions, and author of several important books 
on Commonwealth problems, fully qualifies him. But under 
present conditions, with the Government of India Act not 
brought into operation at the centre and not working at all in 
the provinces, the work of a Reforms Commissioner must be 
more exploratory than administrative. New lines of advance have 
to be envisaged and new possibilities considered. Mr. Amery 
clearly does not intend to visit India at present, and there are 
good reasons why he should not. But he may find Mr. Hodson’s 
eyes and ears—and Mr. Hodson’s admirable brain—extremely 


useful to him. 


* * * * 


Mr. J. M. Keynes is now working at the Treasury. So is 
another Cambridge economist of the Keynes school, Mr. 
Hubert Henderson (he has, it is true, chosen Oxford in his 
riper age). It is not surprising, therefore, that Mr. Keynes’ 
well-known “deferred payment” principle should have 
secured recognition in the Budget—to the general satisfaction 
of the critics. I am neither economist nor financier, and in 
those fields therefore no apostle of Mr. Keynes. But my 
exiguous personal accounts have been kept on a Keynes model 
for nearly forty years—since a day when, an undergraduate 
like myself, he unfolded to me the advantage of keeping one’s 
cheque-book always balanced up-to-date in the corner of the 
counterfoil. It may be an almost universal habit. I don’t 
know. But it is a good habit, and for me the better that I 
learnt it from Keynes. 

. * * * 

Is it really the case that in this salvage-minded age there is 
no use at all for old bottles—medicine bottles, lemon-squash 
bottles, wine bottles, any bottles? Judging by enquiries I have 
made in quarters that seemed likely, it seems not. My own 


collection is getting unmanageable and will have, I suppose, 
to go to the local dump. 
with tired voices used to collect rags, bones and bottles. 
must have been some use for bottles then. 


In my youth peripatetic gentlemen 
There 
JANUS. 
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BALKAN RISKS AND CHANCES 


By STRATEGICUS 
ERMANY and Italy opened the long-advertised attack 


in the Balkans early on Sunday. It could not take place 
under the conditions which the Germans had hoped and 
naturally preferred. Greece was to be punished for writing 
so frank a commentary upon Italian claims to military 
eminence ; but it was not thought that Yugoslavia would 
interfere with the operations which were to give her the 
valuable port of Salonika. There has never been a Power 
which could afford to ignore the resistance of over a million men, 
notorious for their toughness; but Germany dare not risk 
overlooking the snub which the new Yugoslav Government 
administered, though she would be much more formidable 
if she could. The reasons which demanded the use of Yugo- 
slavia in the first instance, moreover, still retained their force. 
Hence, instead of an attack upon Greece alone, based, or at 
least for material supplies dependent upon Yugoslavia, 
Germany and Italy had to recast their plans as rapidly as 
possible, concentrating more divisions and amassing fresh 
material to deal with 1,500,000 men instead of §00,000. 


It is, of course, a different problem ; and, although it is 
quite obvious that there is no other existing front to entitle 
us to call this strictly a “ second front,” the new divisions had 
to be drawn from some place where it was before thought 
wiser to hold them. Even if Germany has 225 or 250 divi- 
sions, she cannot find §0 first-rate units without taking them 
from a potential front that might be disturbed by at least 
formidable raids. Recently, she had some 70 divisions on the 
Polish front facing Russia, and about the same number 
glancing across the tank-trap that divides Dover and Calais. 
Units, material and commanders have beer. drawn from one 
of these concentrations, and it is the weaker for the loss. It 
is only reasonable to recognise that, powerful as Germany is, 
she has not an unlimited number of infantry divisions of the 
highest class, and a lavish profusion of armoured units. 
Furthermore, it need not be too lightly assumed that the 
inferiority of the Yugoslav equipment will write off the value 
of this very fine army. It seems likely that General 
Simovitch should be able to count at once upon the active 
service of at least half a million men who have been mobilised 
for almost exactly a year; and the other units are being 
brought up to strength and equipped steadily. With some 
quarter of a million men available in Greece for the defence 
of that country’s Macedonian and Thracian frontiers, it seems 
likely that the Germans will not be in any numerical 
superiority, on the present estimate of the strength they have 
mobilised against Yugoslavia and Greece. If that is true, the 
British force will be an excess over and above the German 
concentration. If Marshal Keitel has allocated more than §0 
divisions to this campaign, the inconvenience for the German 
army is the greater, since it is clear that divisions have not 
been placed upon the Russian frontiers of Poland for the sake 
of their health ; and the units in France have a definite pur- 
pose in that area. 

When we attempt to make any prognosis it is wise to bear 
these considerations in mind. Whatever should happen in 
the Balkans, short of complete, immediate collapse on the 
part of the Allies, Germany cannot be the gainer from the 
campaign. In spite of the amount of ink that has been 
spent in depreciating the defensive, it is necessary to insist 
that in the Balkans it is the defensive that must form the 
greatest weakness of the Allies. It is only a particular form 
of the defensive, elastic, deep and dynamic, that is so formid- 
able in face of any but an attack by much superior force. Any 
other sort of defensive tends to have nothing to offset the 
momentum of a planned offensive. In default of unusual 


intelligence, its fire-power is too evenly distributed to prevent 
local concentrations in greater strength and the consequen 
The German offensive appears to have 


chance of penetration. 





no acceleration. It succeeds by its momentum; and this 
derives from the mass and velocity of the initial blow. h 
coping with that sort of attack the defensive is at &. 
advantage. It must tend to aim at cumulative effect ; where 
if it could reply to the offensive with a riposte of equal strength 
and violence, it might break its impulse once and for all. 

At the moment of writing it is impossible to discuss the 
actual development of the offensive in any detail; but ; 
seems certain that a determined attack is being delivered in 
the Struma valley. This being the only practicable roy 
through Bulgaria to Salonika, a decided check there might 
condition the development of the defensive. On the othe; 
hand, a German success might have the most unfortunate 
repercussions on the campaign. It is possible that Germany 
intends to make her maximum effort in this direction in order 
to destroy the heart of the position in a single blow. It is this 
possibility that suggests the hope that every inch of the advance 
will be challenged. The Rupel Pass should offer the chance 
of imposing a vital check, and it is encouraging to learn that 
the Greeks, assisted by the Royal Air Force, are maintaining 
the position. It is less easy to discover what is happening in 
Yugoslavia. The most detailed news implies that the Yugoslay 
Commander, while putting up the firmest resistance on his 
northern frontier—unsuccessfully, the Germans  suggest—is 
invading Albania. It is so obviously a wise precaution to clear 
Italy from a possible line of retreat that the news may be 
merely intelligent anticipation. 

It is because numbers and equipment make so much differ- 
ence to the chances of the campaign that the African sector 
inevitably intrudes upon our calculations. Keitel can reinforce 
this front much more easily than can the Allies. Indeed, if we 
had sufficient numbers and equipment available, or even the 
mechanised force to challenge what Germany can concentrate, 
we could wish nothing better than that Keitel should be com- 
pelled to throw in more and more of his divisions and so pro- 
vide a chance for some successful form of attack upon the 
western front. In Africa there are potential reinforcements of 
some importance. I pointed out a fortnight ago that the 
German force in Tripolitania represented a danger as tending 
to assist the Duke of Aosta to hold out longer in Italian East 
Africa and also to detain south of the Mediterranean the 
forces that might be so valuable in the Balkans. General 
Rommel, the commander of this armoured force, has now 
advanced past Benghazi. The evacuation of this port, so lately 
taken from the Italians, was a bitter pill ; but it was the wisest 
thing to do when General Wavell’s force on the spot was 
weaker in effective force. Then followed a check; but now 
there has been apparently another retirement. This movement 
is playing its part as a diversion more than one could wish. 

At the other side of Africa the position has been revolu- 
tionised. Though the Duke of Aosta is carrying out his orders 
and fighting on, in spite of having lost his main base, Addis 
Ababa, it seems scarcely possible that organised warfare can be 
continued much longer in this area. General Platt’s column 
is pressing down past Adowa ; another is advancing eastward 
from Gambela, and the Patriots have captured Debra Markos, 
cutting off the possible retreat via Gondar. The area of 
manoeuvre of the still large Italian forces is continuing to 
shrink, at the same time that the converging columns are 
advancing more rapidly than ever towards a meeting. The 
Italian Commander can, of course, hope to concentrate against 
one or other of the columns which holds the door to the best 
way of escape ; but General Wavell has no doubt taken that 
possibility into consideration in directing the campaign. The 
importance of this area is that, although Italian East Africa 
appears to have dwindled almost to Abyssinia, it is finding 
occupation for a considerable number of troops and especially 
some remarkably good air-units. The last would be most 
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valuable. Most of the avenues of approach to Greece from 
Bulgaria, like the Struma valley, have constrictions on or near 
the frontier. It should be comparatively easy for aeroplanes 
to block such passes. The Royal Air Force has already 
gperated successfully at the Rupel Pass ; but further reinforce- 
ment would be valuable. 

The Balkan campaign, in fine, opens for us risks and chances; 
and if the former appear to outweigh the latter we cannot but 
reflect that we could never have lived down the shame of 
leaving gallant Greece and Yugoslavia to fight alone against 
Germany and Italy. The risks of the attack are obvious, at 
this stage of the war. We are condemned to face the position 
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under the pressure of a stringency in transport and material 
that appears to colour with risk our best chances and imperils 
every opportunity. We recognised this when we entered the 
war, though it tends to be forgotten whenever opportunity 
knocks at the door. Nothing has changed except that, 
relatively to the enemy, we are growing stronger steadily, 
though at a slower pace than our impatience likes. It seems 
hardly possible that, with the profound disparity between the 
mobilised force of the two sides, we should not have to face 
many unpleasant turns in the Balkans before it even begins to 
show its brighter side. But we have borne worse trials and 
we can suffer that. 


FEED THE HUNGRY WORKERS 


By J. L. HODSON 


URING the past six weeks I have been renewing acquaint- 
ance with some of our industrial or other centres— 
Civdeside, the North-east Coast, Lancashire, Sheffield and 
South Wales. It was ten months since I had been in most of 
them: I was anxious to see how they were faring. I have gained 
a number of impressions, most of them encouraging, but not 
all. Too much complacence, too little appreciation of the 
stiffness of our task—these are common. What I want to refer 
to here, however, is the food situation: for I have slowly 
reached the belief that our existing rationing-system is less 
equitable than it might be, and therefore less wise. 

It is widely accepted, I think, that our armed forces must be 
Their rations, until recently, have been in excess 
of yours and mine. Even after the recent cuts they are, I 
believe, somewhat higher. (‘It took the Minister of Food some 
months, I understand, to persuade the armed forces to agree 
to those reductions.) Most of us will not complain if soldiers 
and airmen are better fed than we are. Next (or equal) in 
importance are workers directly engaged in manufacturing the 
weapons of war—ships, tanks, guns, aircraft and the rest. 
Alongside are the blastfurnacemen, coal-miners, dockers and 
others engaged in heavy manual toil. Without the highest out- 
put from these we cannot win this war—for this is a war of 
machinery. Have we taken, so far, sufficient steps to ensure 
that these men—and a lot of women can rightly be included, 
Lancashire weavers, for example—are getting all the food the 
rest of us can spare for them? I do not think so. A consider- 
able proportion of our heavy workers take one meal, a sand- 
wich meal, to work. This is particularly true of pitmen and 
the blastfurnacemen of Middlesbrough. We all know how 
scarce cheese, cooked meats, onions, and fruit are, which those 
men used commonly to put in their pockets. 

I was not investigating the food sitvation beyond other 
aspects of war, and do not pretend to deep knowledge. But 
in Middlesbrough I saw the wives and children of blastfurnace- 
men queueing up outside a pork butcher’s shop to procure 
stuff for sandwiches. (I was told they do it sometimes at 
7.30 a.m.) The Mayoress was informed during my visit by a 
workman in a bus that he had been at it from 6 p.m. tll noon 
next day on sardine sandwiches. Mr. A. Callighan, General 
Secretary of the Blastfurnacemen, says he travels about Britain 
a good deal, and his impression is that food is shorter in 
Middlesbrough than many other places. One or two distin- 
guished citizens told me they had found more food in Scar- 
borough and York. Mr. Callighan said the blast-furnaces in 
the town could do with six works-canteens; he believed there 
were two. A Food Official said to me: “The cooked meats 
position is serious.” 

In Lancashire an Oldham journalist said that women opera- 
tives have lately been so tired out by Thursday and Friday 
that their ceasing work completely on Saturday had been dis- 
cussed. Mr. James Barbour, chairman of the Scottish Mine- 
workers’ Association (with 90,000 members) told me that in 
his own coalfield, Stirling, some colliers at the tail-end of the 
week are occasionally going down the pits with no more than 
bread and margarine to eat and water in their flasks. An 
official from the West Lothian coalfield confirmed it. The 
secretary of the Shipwrights and Shipconstructors’ Association, 


well fed. 


Glasgow, informed me that only about a fifth of the Clyde 
shipyards have canteens. These shafts of light, which broke 
into my investigations alrnost by accident, suggest to me that 
all is not well. 

What is the other side of the picture? I lived in hotels. In 
every one I could eat, if I wished, egg and bacon each morn- 
ing, meat oftener than not for one other principal meal, and 
poultry for the third. Friends in Glasgow and near Blackpool 
told me they could get a dozen eggs from the outlying farms 
whenever they could find petrol to run out in the car to fetch 
them. Aberdeen seemed to be what one of her best-known 
citizens called it—‘a land flowing with milk and honey.” 
Baskets of eggs are in grocers’ windows. I bought half a dozen 


myself. The pastrycooks sell large meat patties, pies, Cornish 
pasties. As the Lord Provost said: “ Nothing comes over us 
here.” A Devonshire hotel advertises: “ Here you will be fed 


like a fighting-cock.” 

It seems to me clear (a) that if you are well-to-do you may 
eat all the food you desire (if not of one sort, then another), 
and (b) that there are certain parts of the country and certain 
towns that are a good deal better-off for food supplies than 
others, and that those best served are not necessarily those 
whose needs are greatest, measured by output of war-munitions. 
Anybody who buys meals in restaurants can not only eat very 
well, but has his rations at home preserved intact. Moreover, 
areas that are agricultural usually (not always) fare better than 
those which are industrial. 

I visited two or three fishing-ports. In each of them I found 
fish being sold on the quay from three to (in some instances) 
six times its pre-war price. Does this allow the less well-to-do 
of our people a fair share of fish? I found skippers earning 
handsome wages of £40 and £30 a week (occasionally {100 a 
week), and deck-hands {1 to 25s. a day. Some of the crews 
at all events are quite willing to go to sea for less than these 
wages. Mr. J. M. Crockett, secretary of Aberdeen Skippers’ 
and Mates’ Association, said to me: “We are in favour of 
price-control, though control may halve skippers’ wages. We 
think the price of fish is ridiculous.” 

Iceland cod is now to have a maximum price, but I suggest 
that the delay in controlling all fish prices is too prolonged. 
On the day I was in Aberdeen the price of herrings, which are 
controlled, was 24s. a box; the price of mackerel (uncontrolled) 
100s. a box. Is it unreasonable to plead for the rationing 
of all foods, including all poultry, game and fish? More than 
that, is it not desirable, when the nation is on short commons, 
that the Food Minister should make very certain that the foods 
of high nutritive value, such as cheese and meat, should 
be sent, first of all, to the localities doing heavy munitions work 
—to the miners, shipyard workers, blastfurnacemen, and so 
forth, even if it means that the remainder of us would go 
shorter than we do? 

In Aberdeen an experiment in communal feeding has been 
run by a group of workers, on the suggestion of Sir John 
Orr. It has been a great success. Sir John believes that 


works-canteens and communal feeding-centres will go far to 
solve many of our difficulties, because as soon as canteens are 
established at every works-centre, it will be possible to ration 
in accordance with needs those foods which are scarce. Those 
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of us not engaged in war work can get along pretty well with 
about 2,000 calories per head each day, whereas men engaged 
in hard manual labour need about double that amount. A 
uniform system of rationing per head is excellent for some 
foods, but does not adjust the food supply to different food- 
requirements. An admirable exception is now to be made by 
the Food Ministry in the case of cheese—extra amounts of 
which are to be sent to the mining and agricultural community. 
Other heavy workers need it also, possibly just as much. When 
every works has a canteen, it will be possible to divert a supply 
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of foods which are scarce to the industries which need 
most. The special provision of milk for mothers and yw. 
children is an excellent precedent. What we now requite j,, 
wide extension of the notion underlying that scheme— 7 
for those whose work is of the utmost importance, 

I think it is true to say that such growling as exists 
the heavy workers is, so far, small. That is all to their Cred 
But changes are needed. These men are the Brigade 
Guards of our industrial war-effort and certainly not less vitg 
to our victory than our soldiers, sailors and airmen. 


Prion, 


A SECURITY CLUB 


By BALBUS 


HE wholesale arming of the democracies by the U.S.A. on 

the Lease-Lend principle is important enough in_ its 
immediate consequences. But it could have equally important 
long-term consequences in the field of peace-time security. 
The logical statement of the security problem is simple 
enough. Competitive armament is not a preventive of war, 
but if anything makes it more likely. Nations must collaborate 
in some system of pooled security. But how? The League 
system of collective security did not work ; nor did the system 
of alliances ; nor did pacts for outlawing war ; nor agreements 
for limiting armaments. Nor has anyone ever suggested any 
practical method of bridging in one operation the large gap that 
intervenes between our present system of national armies and 
any system involving an international army. 


Is it not possible that the solution could grow out of the 
present situation? At the moment two warring systems of 
nations are pouring out armaments—the Axis on the one side 
and the Anglo-Saxon world on the other. We will assume that 
the Axis will be beaten, and will thus go out of action as a 
producer of arms. The sources of armaments within the Anglo- 
Saxon system will then be, in descending order of magnitude, 
the United States, Britain, and the British Dominions together 
with India. Among these, specifications are already today 
becoming in large degree standardised. Poles, Dutch, Czechs 
and Free French are being trained wherever possible in the use 
of British armaments, and now, with the inter-availability of 
British and American weapons as a declared goal of policy, the 
extent of the common pool will increase. 

After the war is over, there will be the short-term danger to 
the industrial system arising from a too sudden reduction in 
the arms-industry ; there will also be the long-term danger to 
the security-system arising from a return to the old methods 
whereby the peace-loving nation is penalised by finding itself 
defenceless against the threats or attacks of an aggressor which 
has preferred guns to butter. Already during this war, the 
democratic cause has been hampered repeatedly by our inability 
to send arms to stiffen the resistance of threatened neutrals. 
Can these two dangers not be married to produce safety? 


The first task after the war will be to unite a group of peace- 
loving nations into what we may call a Security Club. The 
great defect of all previous attempts at international security 
has been that not enough was put into the common pool. 
However, in our Security Club, the contributions of different 
nations need not all be the same. The contribution of the small 
neutrals would be the sacrifice of their sovereign right to 
neutrality. That of Britain and the U.S.A., as the two biggest 
industrial nations, would be to shoulder the job of providing 
the actual armaments required. Wherever the writ of the 
Security Club runs—and it will run pretty widely if the war 
is properly won and Britain and the U.S.A. continue to live 
up to their world-responsibilities—heavy arms shal] only be 
manufactured by agreement, as part of a mutually arranged 
plan. By “heavy arms” I mean those without which a country 
cannot hope to put up a successful show in modern warfare— 
planes, tanks, heavy artillery, presumably submarines and larger 
warships. 


The prevention of illicit arms-manufacture could be readily 
accomplished through the control of raw material. We need 


a similar club of nations concerned with world economic 
affairs, a Raw Materials Union under which would operat 
controls for ten or a dozen key raw materials. Withdrawal ¢ 
raw material supplies would effectively paralyse the effort of any 
nation that infringed the ban on heavy arms manufactur 
Further, modern air-power would aid both in the comm) 
and in the detection of any infringement. Nor need y 
trouble any longer about the conversion of civil planes 
for military purposes. Today such converted planes wou 
be useless death-traps. 


Arms-factories in the Anglo-American group of countre 
would continue to turn out a supply of these heavy armameny 
But once produced, they would not be supplied to the armies of 
this or that country (except those still needed to maintain 
peace in Europe, with Britain acting as the chief Europen 
agent of the Security Club, until such time as a stable Europea 
Union could be established). They would be transported and 
stored in various strategic positions over the world’s surface 
Such other nations as applied for, and were granted, member- 
ship in the Security Club would send contingents there to 
trained in the use of these arms, so that these strategic points 
would be both the arsenals and the training-grounds of 
security. Thus, though in normal times single nations would 
be restricted to such military playthings as machine-guns, light 
field-artillery, and gunboats, and their armies would be 
effect national militias or armed police forces, they would have 
trained personnel always-available to man an air force or an 
armoured division. 


The strategic points for the security-arsenals would be chosen 
primarily with the view of getting arms from them to any 
quarter of the globe as quickly as possible. The armchair 
Strategist can play a pleasant game by selecting a list of such 
sites. War emergencies may still arise in the post-war world 
Certain countries are not likely at the outset to be member 
of the Security Club presided over by the Anglo-Saxon nations; 
and the possibility of infringement of the ban on heavy arm- 
ments by Germany or some other European Power must not be 
wholly dismissed. But if the system of security-arsenals we 
have just discussed were in existence, the emergencies could be 
met. Purely private arms manufacture would be a thing of the 
past. Governments would be the controlling agents of arma 
ments-production, as part of the business of securing 
security. 


Lease-and-Lend would still be the principle under which 
arms aid would operate, so that no question of payment would 
complicate the situation; and after the emergency was over 
any surviving arms would be returned to store. And the delays 
of the old system would be avoided—delays in getting a decision 
to unite against an aggressor, and stil! more, delays in providing 
a victim of aggression with sufficient arms to resist. At the 
same time, the danger of private armament-firms supplying all 
and sundry with arms would be obviated, and also the still 
greater dangers arising when an aggressive nation takes over 
the business of supplying arms. The Nazis took advantage 
of their high level of armaments-production on the one hand, 
and on the other of the threatening international situation which 
they had themselves done so much to create, to establish 
favourable trade-relations with various small nations by offet- 
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9 to supply armaments to them in return for products or 
concessions that Germany wanted. A further result was that 
these armaments constituted so many reserve arsenals 
“ insecurity-arsenals ” in this case) for Germany, when in due 
cm these same countries were overrun by the Nazis. 

Such a system could be rapidly and radically internationalised 
3s circumstances permitted. As the Security Club became 
larger and more politically organised, others among its members 
could be called on to make payments towards the cost of the 
dub’s heavy armaments, or to take over some of their actual 
production. ; 

The training-centres at the arsenals could be progressively 
internationalised, both in spirit and in personnel, so as to pro- 
vide the nucleus of an international staff; and it could be 
granged that the national contingents arriving for training 
should be brigaded together and trained as units of a single force. 


THE BATTLE OF 


By ERWIN D. CANHAM 


HE United States is vividly and gravely aware of the crucial 

character of the Battle of the Atlantic. With the nation 
fully and consciously committed by the Lend-Lease Law to ail- 
out aid for Britain, the problem now becomes that of translating 
policy into action—in time. Our production is mounting 
steadily and swiftly. How is its delivery to Britain to be 
accomplished? That is the problem, and there are several 
answers. The all-out way would be for this country to assume 
convoy-duties. Short of that point, it is possible to transfer 
more and still more destroyers and smaller fighting-craft to 
Britain ; to turn over more merchant-shipping, and to intensify 
our emergency programme of building ships. Probably, before 
many weeks have gone by, all helpful approaches to the 
problem will be in use. 

President Roosevelt has not yet put the question of convoys 
specifically up to the American people or Congress. Many 
individual leaders have said for months that it was the essence 
of the problem. But the Lend-Lease Law did not directly 
involve convoys, and even by late March the President seemed 
to cling to the hope that other measures might win the Battle 
of the Atlantic. He may or may not be cherishing that hcpe 
still. The chief objection to assumption of convoy-duties by the 
United States is that it would bring our armed forces into 
direct contact with the Germans. Then actual belligerency 
might be expected to occur, and the final step of American 
participation in the war would be taken. President Roosevelt’s 
very reluctance to grasp the convoy-question is an indication 
that he believes the nation is not yet ready for belligerency, or 
perhaps that he feels such participation in the war might not be 
s0 helpful to Britain as otherwise. That is an arguable thesis. 

In any event, there are ways in which the United States could 
help get its aid to Britain without involving the full responsi- 
bility of convoying. The most discussed plan here, which 
Admiral William V. Pratt, former chief of Naval Operations, 
calls “ Convoys—Short of War” is for American convoying 
within the waters of the Westerm Hemisphere. Doubtless, with 
German surface-raiders and long-range submarines at large, 
such a policy would sooner or later land the United States in 
full belligerency. It is proposed that this country take over 
convoy duties for the 2,000 miles which may be described as 
within the Western Hemisphere—they are relatively free from 


dangers except by raiders—and leave the last 850 miles of 
hazard-filled sea to Britain. The plan would clearly be of great 
assistance to Britain, but at present writing it does not appear 


that the Administration intends to go this far. As sea-losses 


mount in these last days of March, however, events may change 
intentions very swiftly, and when President Roosevelt returns 
from his latest Caribbean cruise he may act with his customary 
bold decisiveness following such a period of meditation. 

And even if actual convoy-duties in the Western Hemi- 
sphere are not taken over, the United States still can be of 


The very least that we 


great help in the Battle of the Atlantic. 
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As time passed, that stsiking-force could become an inter- 
national one, and all countries within certain areas would auto- 
matically take joint action immediately danger threatened— 
all European countries, for instance, if the danger-spot were in 
Europe, while another group, headed by the U.S.A., would 
deal with the Pacific. 

World-peace ‘wiil not be ensured by international military 
arrangements alone. International political and economic 
organisations will clearly be required as well. In particular, 
international raw-material control is essential for any satis- 
factory security-system. But it is more realistic to begin by 
treating each as a separate problem, rather than to start with 
any elaborate and comprehensive scheme. And if this be true, 
then the most practical way of getting results will be to build 
the arrangements for military co-operation in peace on those 
which have grown out of the need for co-operating in war. 


THE ATLANTIC 


By Air Mail. 


can do, and are already beginning to do, is the transfer of 
useful small naval units to Britain. Despite the desire of the 
Admirals to hang on to their destroyers as long as possible, it 
is very likely that we shall soon transfer to Britain as many as 
can be manned and we can spare. Already, with the details 
sull kept as military secrets, numerous smaller craft have been 
so transferred, and more destroyers may be counted upon to 
follow. As the raids on British commerce intensify, so will 
American naval aid increase. It may almost be said that British 
need will govern American policy—and one only hopes that aid 
will be in time. Having said this, one can hear the natural 
British retort: “In heaven’s name, why wait? Can't you see 
that the need is great enough already?” The American answer 
is that while the Lend-Lease Law was a mandate for all-out 
aid, it did not constitute a declaration of war and did not 
specifically authorise convoys. It provided for much indirect 
aid on the shipping-problem, which will be afforded unstint- 
ingly, but pushed policy only up to that point. President 
Roosevelt and his advisers have to calculate first what America 
can actually do, then how its contribution can be made most 
effective, then whether something more is actually imperative, 
and finally whether the American people will go the rest of 
the way. And the American people will go as far as they are 
convinced they have to go. 

Getting back to the shipping-question, it must be added that 
this country is settling for the long pull, as in 1917, in the 
construction of merchant-ships. On March 1st there were 451 
vessels of about 3,500,000 gross tons under construction or 
contracted for in 51 American yards, which possessed 119 ship- 
building ways, with 143 more ways under construction. Of 
these ships, 260 with a tonnage of 1,950,000 are very simple 
freight-carriers with reciprocating-engines and slow speeds. 
Only about 1,000,000 tons of the entire programme will be 
finished in 1941, with output approaching 400,000 in the last 
quarter. 

The present programme may be expanded by the use of 
$629,000,000 earmarked for shipbuilding under the Lend- 
Lease Law. Some 200 ships may be added to the programme, 
but few of them can be completed this year. Mid-1943 is the 
time set for attainment of a production-rate of 5,000,000 gross 
tons. This is the long-range plan, but already in 1942 the 
tremendous flow of American production of war-tools will 
doubtless have made the attainment of a 5,000,000 tonnage less 
imperative. For this year, the total of 1,000,000 tons is far 
less than could be desired. However, the deficiency may be 
offset in still other ways. Despite our severe shortage of 
shipping, some 130 to 160 vessels now used for coastal or inter- 
coastal trade may be transferred to Britain. And the §89,000 
tons of Danish, French, German and Italian ships now in our 
ports will probably be seized and transferred. Greater co- 
ordination of British and American shipping-efforts will also 
do a good deal to relieve the shipping-stringency the world over 
and make more bottoms available in the tight places. 
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The U.S. Atlantic Fleet is not well equipped to go in search 
of the ‘ Scharnhorst’ or the ‘Gneisenau.’ We have no battle- 
cruisers in commission yet which could overhaul and outshoot 
the formidable German craft. Our major naval mission is in 
the Pacific, and in the Atlantic our policy would definitely be 
to assist the British Navy until our own two-ocean navy is 
ready. The Pacific Fleet is organised and maintained on a 
combat-basis ; the Atlantic Fleet must give full support to the 
British within our present non-belligerent status. Yet the 
Atlantic problem is to see that our supplies get to Britain. That 
brings us back to the convoy-problem and the major decision 
that must be taken by Washington. When once it is reached, 
action is likely to follow rapidly. 


“She felt, looking drowsily at the island, all those paths and 
terraces and bedrooms were fading and disappearing, and nothing 
was left but a pale blue censer swinging rhythmically this way and 
that across her mind. It was a hanging garden; it was a valley, full 
of birds and flowers and antelopes. . . .” 

“In the midst of chaos there was shape ; the eternal passing and 
flowing was struck into stability.” 


HESE two sentences from To the Lighthouse express the 

two reverse processes—dissolution of the concrete into the 
dream, reformation of the dream into the actual and stable— 
which are so constantly at work in Virginia Woolf’s prose. 
Dissolution into smoke, into clouds, into insubstantial pageants, 
into thin air ; we are such stuff as dreams are made on ; at times 
this seems the burden of her thought and of her words ; then 
life recalls the dissolving dream, the eternal passing and flowing 
pauses and shapes itself into the bright clear moment. 

Perhaps this is only to say that Virginia Woolf was a poet, 
writing a poet’s prose from a poet’s angle, and at the same time 
a novelist with more than the novelist’s zest for actual life and 
actual people. The two in her combine, as they have combined 
in few others. That fluid, darting prose, informed with light, 
shade, colour, stirred by a hundred quick, crossing currents that 
flow and interflow like deep blue shadows on a running sea, is 
the medium in which her human creatures swim and dive, 
iridescent fish, amusing and alive. For when one thinks of 
Virginia Woolf, either of her writing or of herself, it is first 
her zest for life in all its forms of which one thinks ; little in 
humanity was alien to her, and not much outside it. Her novels 
and her essays, even her reviews, are rich in the amused appre- 
ciation of people that is peculiarly hers. She has been com- 
pared to Sterne, and she has indeed something of his ironic 
humour, but hers is more fastidious and more detached, subtler 
and less robust. I do not know to whom she can be compared ; 
her mind and method were unique. Comparing, instead, one 
of her books with another, one finds (in the novels) a more or 
less zig-zag advance from the straight novel (The Voyage Out 
and Night and Day) to the darting dream of facob’s Room, 
the enlarged, brooding moment of Mrs. Dalloway, the haunted 
poetry, shot with wit, of To the Lighthouse, the rich, fantastic 
masque of Orlando, cut loose from all conformity with novel- 
istic form, the complete abandonment of externals for abstract 
pattern of The Waves, then a return to externality in The Years. 
Neither of these two last uses the in-and-out shuttling method 
of the other novels ; neither is, I think, so characteristic, for 
it is this shuttling, this interflow of the outward and the 
inward, that gives her novels, and indeed her other books, their 
supreme interest. 


It was partly this that gave her the personal charm she so 
pre-eminently had. Her talk had a quality warm and gleaming ; 
wit, irony and learning lit an immense interest in people, a 
zest for information about them, a creative shaping of their 
doings and characters into gay chapters of biography. She 
liked to have about her varied and sometimes rather incon- 
gruous beings, bringing her, as she put it, stories from their 
strange, rich lives of fashion, wealth, adventure or crime ; if 
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Such action is now swiftly unrolling since the historic 

of the Lend-Lease Law. After only two days of debate, 
House of Representatives made $7,000,000,000 in cash avail. 
able to support the policy, and as this dispatch was POsted the 
Senate seemed to be following suit. That sum, twice our total 
national debt in 1917, will go to manufacture or procure ZO0d 
for the anti-Axis nations, and is earmarked in part as follows. 
$1,343,000,000 for manufacture of aircraft ; $629,000,000 fe 
ships ; $1,350,000,000 for agricultural and industrial cop. 
modities. Available ahead of all this was $1,300,000,000 fo, 
supplies already at hand. These articles are already flowing 
under protection of military secrecy, into British hands. Thy 
is the measure of American effort so far. 
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they modestly protested that they had no such fine tales to tell, 
she put tales into their mouths. For it amused her to embellish, 
fantasticate and ironise her friends, as she embellished, fap. 
tasticated and ironised all she wrote of—a room, a lighthous, 
a frozen river, a paper flower, life flowing by ; nothing that she 
touched stayed dull. 

Increasingly she disbelieved (she said) in written reviewing 
of contemporary literature, and advocated literary criticism by 
spoken word ; her own verbal reviews to her friends of their 
books were brilliant pieces of analysis. But all her reviewing 
was a creative art; more particularly, perhaps, her reviewing 
of biography, for her gift was for making alive rather than 
weighing in critical scales. Biography was so naturally con- 
genial to her that it seems odd that she had so fa 
published only one full-length biography, that of her friend 
Roger Fry. 

Was she a “ highbrow,” of the breed that we have been told 
lately is in deserved eclipse? If she was (and really what can 
this mean except cultured, scholarly, fastidious and fine in 
mind?) she is a living answer to that philistine nonsense, lifting 
up against it the flag of unarrogant culture and the ironic view 
of life. People, she said, talked so much nonsense about 
“Bloomsbury.” She chanced to live in Bloomsbury, as she 
had once chanced to live in Richmond, but she regarded her- 
self, as she regarded others, as an individual, never as a type. 
Were such fastidious culture and creating imagination as her 
to be in eclipse, one could but wait impatiently for the dark 
eclipsing shadow of the world to pass and let it shine 
again. 





























She has died at the height of her powers ; her last book, 
finished but not yet published, is thought by some who have 
read it to be her best. What she might have written later is 
uncertain, for she did not write to pattern ; all she wrote had, 
both for her and us, the interest of a lovely exploration. The 
gap she leaves is unfillable, her loss (and now when so much 
else is on the way to be lost) intolerable, like the extinguishing 
of a light. 











A SCHOOLBOY’S TRIBUTE 


Sir,—This is merely a schoolboy’s appreciation of Virginia 
Woolf—a Philistine in praise of a passing greatness. 








Vv. W. 


Think upon this a soul at rest 

At peace for ever past life’s eventide 

A heart though weary yet for ever blest 
For with the tongue of angels she replied. 
And out a labyrinth of man-born strife, 

A tangled coil of self-inflicting pain 

She stole, and laying down her life 

She left the thought of what might be again. 


Yours, &c., JouHN TAYLOR. 
133 New Brook Road, Bolton. 
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THE THEATRE 


wNo Time for Comedy.”’ By S. N. Behrman. At the Haymarket. 





\g. BEHRMAN, who may be remembered as the author of that 
; the Coward decade, The Second Man, 1s 
bold enough that audiences are interested in the 
oofessional pre blems of playwrights. True, he tries to ease it 
al down with a little adultery or near-adultery, and such smart 
hitvish lines as “ Sleep with him if you must, but don’t ruin his 
er *. but the interest of the play—and very interesting it is— 
wally lies in the professional fate of a playwright like Mr. 
Behrman at a time when nations are breaking. ‘he doom of 
Furope broods over the American cocktail-bar, and the Martini 
cherries are bitter with cordite. What, in such a world, is the 
writer of brilliant brittle comedies about nothing at all to do? 
«] wish I had first principles,’ moans Gaylord Easterbrook. 
But go on writing comedies, the playwright’s wife—an actress, 
ygues. Trivial comedies are better than shallow tragedies. 
Millions of people already have learnt how to die: they don’t 
To be gay is also a duty. 





prilliant comedy of 
tT 
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» believe 















need any more lessons. 

But the playwright’s dilemma is another woman’s opportunity. 
Amanda Smith is young and blonde and intense and a rather 
dull man’s wife—“a Lorelei,” Mr. Smith calls her, “with an 
intellectual patter.” She persuades Easterbrook that he ought to 
write a “serious ” play, and in a delicious scene, which hung fire 
with an audience who were quite prepared to take the serious 
play seriously, she runs over the plot to him—all about survival 
after death, spiritualism, enormous moral problems. The play, 
of course, is a flop as soon as it’s on paper—the author can 
see that as well as anyone, and while Amanda waits for her lover 
in the cocktail-bar, his wife has already won the battle and 
suggested the plot of his next comedy—their own story. And 
the comedy’s curtain-line? he has to supply it himself over the 
telephone to Amanda, impatient to know what detains him from 
her arms and the European war, and speechless, baffled, he 
cannot find it, as our curtain falls on a play lively, intelligent, 
admirably acted. 

Mr. Rex Harrison as the hard-drinking playwright of 
‘thirties and Miss Diana Wynyard as the actress-wife can play 
these parts with their eyes shut: Miss Lilli Palmer seems mis- 
cast as Amanda Smith, but I suspect the real fault is in the part— 
this intellectual Lorelei is an invented character, a variation on 
the “piece” that Nature hasn’t yet produced. Mr. Walter 
Fitzgerald makes a charming and gracious figure of the dull 
husband with the unplumbed depths secretly engaged on a 
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history of trade routes, and Miss Elizabeth Welch as the black 
maid Clementine lets in through the fourth wall on to the 
specialised scene a sense of common life: of something vulgar 





GRAHAM GREENE. 


and lovely and unrestrained. 







THE CINEMA 


“The Ramparts We Watch.” At 
Barbara.’’ At the Odeon. 





the Gaumont. ‘* Major 






sentiment? This week the screen offers both, and 
each at best: Bernard Shaw demonstrates the whiteness of 
black and the greyness of white, and March of Time traces a 
sentimental course for Uncle Sam’s journey from isolation in 
1914 to intervention in the world-war in 1917. 

In their first full-length film, The Ramparts We Watch, the 
March of Time producers reveal such telling parallels between 


Or 


its 


of the present war and the last that theirs might 


the history 

seem to be the week’s more cynical theme. Yet it is without 
bitterness that the film indicates for this generation of Americans 
the same road to war which their fathers followed. There are 


scenes of death and destruction; German gas-attacks of the last 
War are balanced by excerpts from the modern German terror- 
film Baptism of Fire; yet the predominant impression is of 
people moved, not by the immediate physical violence of war, 
but by the impact of the idea of war upon their minds and 
spirits. News-reel scenes of demonstrating crowds and gesticulat- 
ing politicians could not by themselves have created this story 
of the mind of a people moving towards war, and producer 
Louis de Rougemont has brilliantly incorporated an account of 
the contributing role of a typical small American community. The 
fuman story of 1914-18 is told in terms of the maturing beliefs 
and experiences of a group of its people, and the film is so skil- 
tully constructed that it is often hard to tell where news-reel 
ends and acted scene begins. These scenes are played by people 
who all were without previous acting experience. The Ramparts 
We Watch is a fit climax to Louis de Rougemont’s years of 
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the reconstruction of modern history for the 


in 
screen, and it will have more influence on the development of 


experiment 


cinema than any other film of recent years. It is especially dis- 
graceful, therefore, that for British audiences a new “ propa- 
ganda” ending has been tacked on which is banal and cheap 
enough to spoil the final impression of the picture. 

Pygmalion proved that Shaw’s plays can be made into brilliant 
films: Major Barbara proves that they cannot be made into 
bad ones. If a bad film could have come out of a Shaw play 
this would have been it—and no need to look beyond the author 
for the culprit. Major Barbara leaves the impression that Shaw 
did his worst, but fortunately his worst is still good entertain- 
ment—lines as witty as ever were heard in the cinema, and situa- 
tions as charged with satire as an excellent cast could pray 
for. But the violence which Shaw has used upon the film- 
medium is such that what was a play on the stage has broken 
up on the screen into a philosophical variety-show, with econo- 
mics, politics, religion and simple surrealism all on the bill and 
determined to bewilder the audience with their acrobatics. Un- 
fortunately the screen can only tolerate these highbrow enter- 
tainers if they stay on their two feet, and behave like ordinary 
people. The screen has a prejudice in favour of real people 
which the stage, wth its more artificial conventions of presentation, 
does not share. 

Pygmalion had a simple theme: Major Barbara, even in more 
carefree days, never quite carried its point that te be right 
or wrong, good or evil, is less important than to be in the 
vanguard of civilised progress. Today the theme, even if in- 
telligible, becomes too painfully like light-headed intellectual and 
aesthetic speculation on the nature and function of the bomb. 
And the Italians found an unpopular word for that political 
philosophy. EpGAR ANSTEY. 


EIRE 


Rep Rose, proud Rose, sad Rose of ancient days, 
You dream apart among your moss-grown ways, 
While round your drowsy head the Druid past 

A mazy web of memories has cast, 

As once round blinded Fergus in Emain. 
There comes a bloodier than the heathen Dane, 

A crueller than Cromwell. Do not see. 

Eastward is blood, and sweat, and agony. 

In your deaf ears let the Atlantic call 

From Ballydonegan to Donegal. 


Angels of Light there were, when Satan fell, 

That would not fight for Heaven nor for Hell— 

The Saints may pardon you. Men may not blame— 
Your shame forgotten in a world of shame. 

And Eire’s ancient dead, the brave that sleep 

In Clonmacnois—fear not lest they should weep. 

The white waves hid Cuchulain long ago, 
And earth are Usna’s sons—they will not 
Dream on, forgetful of your ancient praise. 
Red Rose, sad Rose, sick Rose of later days. 


F, 


know. 


L. Lucas. 


TO THE POETS IN EXILE 


OH, yes, I know, too well I know, the sunshine 

still shines on western sands when the winds wail here. 
Children are sunburnt there who were chilled and chased 
out of dark homes into dark streets by bombing. 

They deserve safety, even deserve, the good ones, 

the round immortal bulk of Navaho Mountain, 
pine-covered, flower-pied, finest in all my world. 

But they are children, and need to grow in sunlight. 
Here it is dark in the evenings, faint lights shine yellow ; 
out of the darkness death comes howling ; 

rain drops steadily, on slippery roads. 

We do not like it, but we can hear death fall 

without trembling, and the ambulances you drove 

in foreign Spain still travel at death’s command 

on slippery roads. Yes, and we need some poets, 

brave men whose words are shaped to portray courage, 
the spirit of men who stand, to tell how bravely 
England defies the rain. 


Davip WINSER. 
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LETTERS TO 


IS THIS A CHRISTIAN COUNTRY ? 


S1r,—Comments on the opening of Sunday theatres raise the question 
of what it is that gives the country a duty to call itself “Christian.” 
In one sens¢, often called sectarian, the word cannot be applied out- 
side the community of Christians. Yet even our Nonconformist 
fathers did not cease to dream of an England which should be a holy 
nation, bringing forth the fruits of righteousness. 

But you do not settle the matter by counting heads. The past 
has also to be considered, and that is why even were the Roman 
Catholics the strongest body in the country England would still be 
(vide Belloc) incorrigibly Protestant. The heroism and endurance 
of our people today is not entirely a contemporary achievement, to 
be considered apart from the facts of the past, as that Drake and 
Nelson kneeled in their cabins, that Cromwell’s men sang the 
117th Psalm, and that Marlborough kneeled before the Sacrament 
on the eve of Blenheim. Drake’s prayers were as important as Drake’s 
drum: at least, he thought so. The best of our national ideals could 
rever have been without the Christian faith, and that faith is bound 
up with the community of Christians at their worship. 

That is why the Sunday question is still urgent. If we Christians 
are wise we shall not spend our best energies trying to restore the 
Victorian Sabbath which is done. We shall claim and maintain the 
right of all men to free and uninterrupted worship of God, especially 
in our present strenuous emergency. This is the real menace of our 
time. There have been too many and disquieting parallels in the 
last months in the actions of governmental and civic authorities to 
the opening stages of the German Church-conflict. For the Nazis 
began with demonstrations and duties coincident with church-hours, 
and proceeded to usurp the youth-activities and education after that. 
We assume that when our leaders use great words they mean them: 
that “Christian country,” “Christian civilisation” are not good 
phrases to round off the peroration of a “pep” talk. But if they 
mean them, they must implement them. They must not turn round 
when question of wireless-programme or national calendar, 
reminding us that we church-going folk are a tiny minority and had 


it 1s a 


best be silent, or that, unlike the brewers, racing and theatrical 
interests, we offend against liberty and democracy when a free vote 
heppens to turn our way 
But “Christion country” ought to have meaning for future as 
well as pest and present 
C’est embétant, dit Dieu, quand il n’y aura plus ces francais, 
Il y a des choses que je fais, il n’y aura plus personne pour 
less comprendre. 
If the Living God rules history, must not Peguy’s words apply to 
each people? Must there not be a destiny for us, to hand over to 
all mankind what God has given us? If so, the vocation of a 
Christian country would remain even if the number of church-going 
people decreased, even if the whole nation apostatised and made its 


bed in some secular democratic “new order.” Mass-observation has 


its slick uses, but in the matter of a Christian country it had better 

be postponed until Judgement Day.—Yours truly, E. G. Rup?. 
The Manse, The Common, Chislehurst, Kent. 

Sir.—Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson asks what proportion of the popula- 


tion are consistent communicants or regular chapel-goers. For nearly 
two years before the war we made a detailed study of the churches 
and church-going, publication of which has only been delayed by 
time difficulties Subsequent studies, including an_ intensive 
census taken on the recent National Day of Prayer, indicate that 
between § and 10 per cent. of the population could be classed as 
regular church-goers, that about a quarter go to church on some 
occasion (approximately once every three months). About half the 
population pray privately, with more or less regularity, during the 
present times. There are many difficulties about such figures, but 
we believe that these reflect the general situation with reasonable 
accuracy.—Yours sincerely, ToM HARRISSON. 
Mass Observation, 82 Ladbroke Road, W. 11. 


wal 


Sir.—Mr. Hugh Ross Williamson’s letter raises the question as to the 
numerical strength of organised Christianity in our land—“s5 per 
cent?” In another column, not more than one-sixth is suggested. A 
well-known writer recently mentioned 1 per cent. as intelligent serious 
Christians. 

The last denominational returns afford some guidance. Easter com- 
municants in Anglican Churches in England and Wales, 2,446,000. 
Members in Free Church communions at least 1,900,000, in addition 
to unpublished numbers in the Salvation Army and in many hundreds 
of unattached churches and missions. Roman Catholic adherents equal 
5 per cent. of the population—nothing like Protestant strength. If they 
and the Jews are deducted from the 42,000,000 in England and Wales, 
with the children of and below elementary-school age, the 
potential Protestant Church membership population may be reckoned 
as approximately whom some 4,500,000—or I4 per 
would appear to be communicants or members. Some of these, 
as being merely nominal. On the other 


, 
togetner 


32,000,000, of 


cent 


doubt, may be regarded 


no 
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hand there must be fully as many more or less regular worshj 
who have not seen their way to definite Church attachment ~ 
In Great Britain there are about 57,000 places of worship; one 
810 people (including children from birth). Mz. Williamson's 
cent. would give an average of only 35 members to each, ida 
credit that ; but something like 99 per cent. » 
—Yours, &c., 
London, S.W.15. 


SUNDAY THEATRES 


Sir,—I suspect that many persons like myself felt vaguely unha 
at the result of the debate on Sunday theatres in the er 
Commons. In this awful struggle for freedom against dictuante 
we find directly the House of Commons is given a free vote it decide 
in favour of Mr. Martin and the Lord’s Day Society. the gloomy 
spectre of our youth. I saw in the Press recently that Mr. Manis 
regarded it as an answer to prayer. Well, if this indeed be %, | 
am thankful to observe that Mr. Churchill, as ever, was on the 
side of the angels. It seems a pity in these Anglo-American én 
we cannot have an “ Anglo-Gallup” vote on this subject.—You 
very truly, ARTHUR R. L. Garpyr 
Reform Club. 











of your readers May not 
A. Bug 





















S1r,—May an appreciative reader of The Spectator of some fort 
vears’ standing take exception to the tone of your Paragraph on the 
throwing out by the House of Commons of the proposals for Sundee 
amusement? This passage is distorted by prejudice quite unusual in 
your pages. Why head it “Sabbath Observance ” on 
correctly, Sunday Observance, if not to create prejudice? The 
Church is not seeking to impose the Hebrew Sabbath, whether up 
its own members or others, but to maintain Sunday for its tm 
purposes, for rest and worship. History and experience alike prov 
the high value attached to a right observance of the Lord’s Day, } 
is written, not only in the Mosaic Law, but in the constitution of 
things, that one day’s rest 







instead of, more 











in seven is essential to well-being, Seven 
days’ labour maintained over any lengthy period produces less than 
six days’ labour. The body is a machine which can be driven to 
hard. Even more dees the mind and soul of man need the refreshmem 
which Sunday offers. 





What you fail to realise more deepl 





that this question cuts far 
, 









than the matter of church-attendance. It is the clash of two diametr- 
cally opposed views of life, as little to be reconciled as the war between 
Hitler’s conception and the democratic conception of liberty. For 
long opponents of religion have realised that their surest way to success 
would be to emasculate, in order finally to destroy, the Christian 
Sunday Many of your readers, like myself, would deeply regret to 
find you in such company 





More than one statement in your paragraph is open to challenge 
In regard to Sunday labour this question arises: If the t may 
employ it, why not any and every industry? The plea that it is 
illogical to b ind permit public-houses to remain open 
ignores the fact that the Nonconformist Churches man 
years have sought Further, in 
arguing that there provisions ” 
ignore the pressure which would be brought by interested parties t 
bear upon local authorities. An organisation 
can move quickly and secretly, whereas 
organisation if it to become effective. Too often by the time this 
happens the pass has been sold. I, too, would like to see a referendum 
on the whole issue, since I believe the country would determine much 
as the House of Commons has done. 

In one final word, may I urge you to consider that every extension 
of Sunday labour means that some persons will be robbed of theit 
right to Christian fellowship and worship?—I am, Sir, yours, 

80 Glen View Road, Nab Wood, Shipley. W. H. Hear. 

[As to “ Sabbath,” the two chief opponents of Sunday theatres in 
the House of Commons debate used the word 
Mr. Magnay: “I have a Prayer-Book in my hand, and in it there is 
the Commandment to keep holy the Sabbath day.” Dr, Little: “As 
we read it [the Old Testament] we must be struck by the emphasis 
that God lays on the observance of the Sabbath. » “Tn the 
New Testament our Blessed Lord was shown to be a strict observer 
of the Sabbath.” And much more.—Epb., The Spectator.] 
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is small danger in these “ modest you 
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extensively. 









STRAIGHT NEWS 






Sir,—Mr. Wilson Harris raised a vital issue in his plea for straight 
news. Unfortunately his suggestion that the newspaper reader has 








only to change to another daily to get straight news is nullif by the 
simple fact that no newspaper today, or for that matter before the wal, 
published such news. Space compels condensation, and the moment 








in editor is free to depart from the text, especially in the 

case of a speech such as Mussolini’s, he is free to omit those passages 
¢ 

which are unwelcome for one reason or another. Nowadays most 


newspapers print their version from the translation issued hurriedly 
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ne g news agency Ihis is, in many cases, merely a summary, or 

5 version ad usum delphini. 

It seems to me that this state of affairs is of minor importance 
hen there is no reason to put the enemy’s case too 


during war woen 
ly before the public, but in peace time, surely the public are 
about the 





fovourably be 
elected representa- 


ntit'ed to the version. And what 

enut one » “e- . ° 
sives of the peop They are equally debarred from the true version, 
: ed at the slipshod material on which members of 


and I have mai 


both Houses b speeches on Foreign Affairs. 


accurate source open to the 


important 











So far as I am aware, there is only on 

auhlic and the members of the Houses of Parliament, namely the 
y¥ - . +* $ * 
«dio, But only a very few listeners are linguists, and the number 





lan 


of f 

are Tew 

Before and immediately after the outbreak of war some very 

important speeches were delivered abroad which were only reported 
our Press. I recall a speech by the German 


torn n 


n summary 
which was in 


‘eign Minister 
negotiations by the German Ministry 
London daily, which aims at accuracy in 


-agency version which missed the point aga 








reality an exposé of Polish-German 
for Foreign Affairs. A leading 
matters, published 
in and 


such 


a truncated new 





gain. Yet the leader-page contained a notice in heavy type to the 
a full report appeared on page so and so. I wrote to 4 
M.P. on that occasion asking if he had any means of 





rate version of a speech such as this, and enquiring 
He replied that the 





how his colleagues obtained their information. 

House took what the Press provided, and that it was on _ this 

nadequate basis that debates were conducted. A member could, he 

thought, apply to the B.B.C. for a verbatim report, but he had never 

done so, apparentiy.—Yours faithfull QOUTISs. 

THE NEW LETTRE DE CACHET 

§r—In your issue of March 28th Commander Geoffrey Bowles’s 

under the heading “The New Lettre de Cachet,” criticised the 






Isle of Man (Detention) Bill, which is to reverse the vital provisions 
of the Habeas Corpus Act of 1679 by authorising the Executive to 
transport unconvicted British subjects out of the jurisdiction of the 

h and Scottish courts. In your last issue, under the same 





heading, Mr. H. P. Garwood’s letter avers that “the normal processes 
of the courts” are insufficient protection Fifth-columnists, &c., 
and defends the “ locking up of all those against whom there is even 
east suspicion.” It d not reply to Commander Bowles’s 
to the transportation of unconvicted subjects into what must 





igainst 


aoes 





bjection 
mount to outlawry. 

I have not heard of any argument for the retention in full of the 
“normal processes of the courts” where suspected traitors or enemy- 
wents are concerned. All are agreed that the Executive must be 
empowered to act promptly in apprehending such persons. The 
granting of special powers, however, calls for some safeguards against 
> to loyal British subjects. The issue raised by Commander 
Bow'es is, clearly, whether the Executive, particularly the unidentifiable 
denizens of the Home Office, should be encouraged to break, or evade, 








the law. 

The original Defence Regulation 18B authorised detentions of sus- 
for an unlimited period by order of the Secretary of 
. that it is necessary so to do.” This Regulation 
Parliament. The revised Regulation, now in force, 
Secretary of State has reasonable cause to believe 
of hostile origin or associations or to have been 
recently concerned in acts prejudicial to the pubiic safety or the 
defence of the realm or in the preparation or instigation of such acts 
and that by reason thereof it is necessary to exercise control over him, 
he may make an order that he be detained” (my italics). The 
Secretary of State, in the first place, must have reasonable cause to 
be! tain specified facts concerning the person: secondly, he 
reasonable cause to believe that those facts make detention 

The Advisory Committee set up by the Regulation does 
discussion. It is in no way a judicial tribunal, and it is 
admitted that its advice has been arbitrerily rejected by the Home 
Secretary in fifty-five cases, for reasons 

As the reasonableness of the Home Secretary is not infallible, it is 
claimed that the Regulation does not debar its being called into ques- 
tion in the courts by means of the habeas corpus process ; but, as this 
claim is now sub judice, I can say no more. It is certain, however, 
that a detained person who lacks considerable means cannot initiate 
habeas corpus proceedings in London if he is detained in the Isle of 
Man. It is remarkable, also, that the Bill under discussion was intro- 
duced while habeas corpus and other legal proceedings were pending, 
and that a Government spokesman, during discussion of the Bill, said: 
“It is a constitutional issue about which the Attorney-General has 
the Attorney-General being one of 


pected persons 
State “if satisfied . . 
was repudiated by 
states that “:f the 


any person to be 








unknown. 


ho very clear or definite v:ews,” 
the three sponsors of the Bill. 

If Mr. Garwood would re-read his letter in the light of the above 
comments he would see that he is, no doubt unintentionally, arguing, 
first, that the King’s Judges are not to be trusted, and, secondly, that 
ameless bureaucrats should be free to break the law instead of 
initiating, if need be, a further revision of Defence Regulation 18B.— 
Your obedient servant, ARTHUR ROGERS. 
38 Bedford Street, W.C. 2. 
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“DOWN WITH HIGHBROWS” 
Sir,—May I be allowed to correct one misstatement in Miss Rose 
Macaulay’s review of my book Notebook in Wartime. Miss Macaulay, 
whose review is headed “ Down with Highbrows,” writes: “ He calls 
people ‘ Highbrows ’—a tiresome expression. whether used by high, 
middlebrows.” The word “highbrow” does not, in fact. 
ppear anywh my I: is indeed, “a _ tiresome 
expression,” since, as the B.B.C. must be only too well aware, it is 
commonly used to denote all those who prefer some form of unin- 
telligent art to a more intelligent variety—slapstick to comedy or, shall 
Miss Dell to those of Miss Macaulay. My 
criticisms however, such as they were (and I am sorry that Miss 
Macaulay found them “ mostly rather cross”; a review which I re- 
ceived by the same post, perhaps equally erroneously, referred to them 
as “good humoured”) were directed not against persons of intelli- 
gence, but against those “ whose intelligence is insufficiently balanced 
and experience.” For them I employed the label 
“the intellectuals.” To this also, I know, there are objections, but 
this is unfortunately one of the respects in which the English language 


low or 


ere in book. 


we say, the novels of 


by character 


happens to be deficient 

Since I am writing, may I also answer one ot Miss Macaulay’s 
questions? She asks why it should be supposed that so large a per- 
centage of the potential leaders of my generation fell in the last war, 
since a comparatively small percentage of our fighting forces was 
killed. The answer is that the worst of the last war was fought 
without conscription, and that the best men of my generation volun- 
teered at once for the posts of dangei, and perished consequently out 
numbers. Those who were less unselfish, 
less courageous, or less fit, avoided the posts of danger, and survived, 
in a wholly abnormal proportion, to provide too much, I think, of the 
post-war generation—I am, Sir, 

ELTON. 


of all proportion to their 


intellectual leadership of the 
yours, &c., 


Greenways, Old Headington, Oxford. 


Str,—My friend Miss Rose Macaulay, in her review in last week’s 
Spectator of Lord Elton’s Notebook in Wartime, says: “It has 
been lately pointed out in this paper how small a percentage of our 
war were killed.’ The British Empire’s 
Services actually numbered 1,104,890, the to the 
manhood of the United Kingdom being almost three-quarters of that 
total. Whatever are the inferences to be drawn, I think it useful 
that this ineluctable fact should from time to time be recalled. For 
instance, I mentioned it recently to two French officers, who were 
astounded ; they had been given to understand that our losses were 
much smaller—in spite of the tablets placed in many French cathedrals 
in honour of the “One Million Dead of the British Empire.”—I am, 
Sir, your obedient servant, FABIAN WARE. 
Imperial War Graves Commission, Wooburn House, 
Wooburn Green, High Wycombe, Bucks. 


AUTHOR WANTED 
Sir,—From a very rare Irish tract, labelled “ Upon apprehension of 
the late intended INVASION,” I cull this sentence, which seems worthy 


fighting forces in the last 


dead in the loss 


of reprint: 

“Tt was a worthy observation of a great statesman upon the British 
that it was a vivacious animal that could never die, except it 
killed itself” (Cork, 1719). 

Who was the great statesman? 

Tinker’s Corner, Winslow, Bucks. 


WHERE ARE WE GOING? 


S1r,—Those of your readers who are conscious of the danger that, 
in fighting Nazism, we may begin to copy Nazi methods, will, I 
believe, share my feeling of alarm at the following incident, which 
came to my notice as a member of the Bristol City Council A.R.P. 


nation : 


SHANE LESLIE. 


Committee. 
A Bristolian, whom I have known for a number of years and whom 


I have always regarded as a most public-spirited citizen of thoroughly 
progressive views, came to see me the other day and announced 
that he had received a letter from the Chief Constable which intimated 
that his services in the Air Raid Wardens’ Organisation were being 
dispensed with, that he was being offered an opportunity of resigning, 
failing which his appointment would be terminated. No reason was 
given for his dismissal. 

He has been a warden (part-time) since the beginning of the war 
and he appears always to have carried out his duties to the satisfaction 
of the post-wardens under whom he has served. Indeed, the wardens 
at his present post sent a vigorous letter of protest about his dismissal 
to the chairman of the A.R.P. committee, which was also signed by 
the post-warden and the group-warden of his sector. The letter 
emphasises the injustice of dismissing a warden without giving him 
some reason for his dismissal. 

As I am a member of the A.R.P. General Purposes Sub-committee, 
which deals with personnel, I thought it proper to make some inquiries 
into the case myself. To my surprise I was informed that cases of 
this kind are not reported to any members of council or committee, 


but are dealt with by the police-officials, apparently without any 


right of appeal. 
I have always held it to be a fundamental principle of local 
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government in England that officials do not take important decisions 
without reference, or at least report, to an appropriate committee. 
I am assured, for instance, by members of our Watch Committee, that 
no police-officer could be dismissed without reference to themselves. 

But it seems clear that, in establishing the A.R.P. services, the 
Ministry of Home Security has laid down procedure which differs 
little from that followed in totalitarian countries and which, if 
extended, would cut at the roots of our democratic tradition. In 
fact the Ministry has conferred on Chief Constables what amount to 
dictatorial powers, provided they put forward the plea of “the 
interests of public security” to justify their action. 

This matter seems to me to raise a principle of great importance, 
and I am anxious to know whether the new procedure has been 
generally accepted by A.R.P. committees up and down the country. 
If any of your readers who are members of a local authority can 
give me information on this point I shall be most grateful. 

R. St. JoHN READE 


4 Goldney Avenue, Bristol, 8. (City Councillor). 


“BLACK RECORD” 


S1r,—Your references to this country are generally so reasonable and 
well informed that I hardly like to cavil at a small point in “A Spec- 
tator’s Notebook ” in your issue of March 28th. The writer states that 
the circulation of Sir R. Vansittart’s Black Record is prohibited in 
Eire, and describes this as an example of “ timorousness.” 

Personally, I bad no difficulty in obtaining a copy of this book 
through a Dublin bookseller when it first came out, though quite 
possibly it has been prohibited since then. The Government of this 
country, having resolved, for reasons which need not be discussed, 
to remain neutral during the present war, has decided that the local 
Press and the publications allowed to be sold must observe a certain 
degree of impartiality and not contain matter too obviously of the 
nature of propaganda. This seems to me a wise decision, and I 
see nothing “timorous” in it. To quote only one possibility, would 
you or the British Government have liked to see Eire flooded with 
German propaganda, paid for with German money and with, no 
doubt, frequent references to both remote and recent Anglo-Irish 
history? 

I beg to enclose my card and to add that I write as an ex-Unionist 
and one in full agreement with most of what Sir R. Vansittart has to 
say about Germany and the Germans.—Yours, &c., LLEINSTERMAN. 

Treland. 


SHELTER-CULTURE 


Sir,—Dr. H. M. Lydenberg, Director of the New York Public 
Library, expresses surprise in a recent letter that “ Britain, with its 
back to the wall, exempted books from the purchase-tax.” He should 
have known, of course, that our gesture was merely “in character.” 
We have long become attuned to belligerency as a normal condition, 
and have so adjusted our affairs that life goes on much as usual 
during daylight, though after dark there is some departure from 
normal. Though we know we cannot hope to fight the war to an 
end without considerable increase in suffering and destruction, we 
have no conception that we could ever be defeated Hence, every- 
one tries to pull his weight, and—following our national habit of com- 
promise—we carry our peace-time activities into the war-zone and 
there adapt them. We recegnise that the war has made—and will 
meke more—alterations in our social structure, but we see no reason 
why it should appreciably affect what I must call (for want of a more 
fitting English equivalent) British Kultur. 

It is this native Kultur which will in the end triumph over the Nazi 
spirit, and I therefore write to call the attention of your readers to 
the work now being done by some public librarians in organising 
shelter-libraries, reading and dramatic circles, discussion-groups, 
travelogues, lectures, &c., in public shelters, in the hope that those 
who can spare the time will be inspired to follow suit. Two of the 
poorest East End Boroughs—Shoreditch and Bermondsey—set worthy 
examples. It is clear that a real community-spirit, together with a 
sense of social purpose—which will have important repercussions in 
the period of reconstruction after the war, is being developed there 
by these means.—Yours faithfully, 

C. M, Jackson, Borough Librarian. 

Central Library, Pitfield Street, Shoreditch, N.1 


“ HARTINGTON ” 


Sir,—I am attempting, in spite of the difficulties of the hour, to 
complete a life of that eighth Duke of Devonshire once universally 
known as “ Hartington.” The standard biography by the late Bernard 
Holland was compiled just after its subject’s death, and, whatever its 
merits as an essay in Palmerstonian Whiggery, is perhaps a little 
deficient on the personal side. As it embodies none of Hartington’s 


correspondence, excepting the juvenile or the very official, I would 
like to ask if any of your readers possessing letters from him would 
do me the favour of allowing me to read, and possibly copy, them. 
Every care and consideration would be shown.—Thanking you, yours 
feithfully, 

Hill View, Wimborne Road, Ferndown. 


H. P. Coi.ins. 
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CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


S1R,—The letters on this subject have been most helpful, but 
suggest that there is a danger of the Church overlooking its OWN teach, 
ing function. After all, Christian education can only be given by thoy 
who profess and call themselves Christians. Speaking as an old schog 
master I would like to add that if we are going to wait until we “ 
sufficient competent teachers in our day schools who come under the 
category, we shall miss the tide, and the generation that is ie 
round about us will be semi-pagan, to say the least. 

the Christian Churches have in their own hands the Solution tp 
the problem. If they will fearlessly face the revitalising and improve 
ment of their Sunday Schools and strain every effort to bring into th 
Sunday School world the young folks and make provision for their al}. 
round life, we can within the present generation go a long way tp 
Christianise our England. By all means let our Church leaders cal 
for reforms in the religious teaching given in the day schools, but let 
us recognise that if the Churches are to have the right to demand thes 
reforms they must demonstrate their concern by doing more for their 
own Sunday Schools. That these schools should be understaffed anj 
ill-equipped in a multitude of instances is a tragedy.—Yours, &c. 


1 wou 


growing yp 
id 


ROBERT J. DenHoLM, 
General Secretary. The National Sunday School Union 
56 Old Bailey, London, E C. 4. 


COUNTRY LIFE 


Surplus and Distribution 


From Yorkshire comes a contribution to the garden-surplus problem 
that is full of gumption. There, as elsewhere, the surplus produce of 
the district is best handled by the market-stalls of the Women’ 
Institutes. The figures are interesting: “ We started a market-stall lag 
July, and up to a fortmight ago had taken £900, all of which (except 
for 1d. in Is. for expenses and a smaller percentage on eggs) was given 
direct to the producers. We sell the produce of two large gardens, but 
otherwise the public has the advantage of buying excellent fresh vege- 
tables, flowers, &c., in such tiny quantities that without ow 
stall they would most certainly not be sold at all.” This is a sensible 
and business-like solution. Another, from Sussex, advocates a surplus- 
by-post plan (already tried by a good many people I think), by which 
townsfolk can buy at wholesale prices from friends in the country 
Meanwhile the alleged scandal of wasted produce a: Covent Garden 
comes as no surprise, but is none the less serious for that. It should 
have seemed obvious long ago that you cannot urge any gardener in 
the Kingdom to grow more produce and still expect the normal 
sources of supply and distribution te function as though nothing had 
happened. 


Flowering Cypress 


The flowering shrubs are in their glory; but who would have 
thought of a cypress as being among them? A blue variety of 
Cupressus Lawsonia was planted ten years ago, has made superb 
growth, ana is the first nesting site of the year. Suddenly it is 
covered with flowers. All the tips of the young branches ae 
sprinkled with brilliant little pin-feathers of vermilion-pink. They 
grow cross-wise on the flat blue branches, in correct parallel, exactly 
like the feathers of young birds. They rather resemble, too, the 
scarlet-pink stars of hazel, and, like them, are the male flowers. 
There were never flowers quite so stiff and yet delicate: so that the 
whole tree looks as if skilfully decorated, vermilion on blue, a sort of 
Easter Christmas-tree. 


In the Garden 


Clip off the leaves of last year’s spinach instead of digging up the 
plant; the young leaves will come in before the new-sown crop 
Try a sowing of runner-beans (of which there is already a slight 
shortage of seed) in the greenhouse or frame, putting out the plants 
in late May. By this means, and by pricking out top-shoots and 
dispensing with sticks, you should pick beans at least three weeks 
earlier than your plants sown in the ordinary way. Frame-carrots 
are often, at first, more top than root ; but remember the tops are 
an excellent substitute for parsley, and contain Vitamin C. If you 
were wise in the autumn, frame-lettuces should now be large-hearted 
and succulent and just about worth their weight in gold. Frame- 
potatoes wil! need no earthing-up: a four-inch dressing of fine soil 
is enough. Don’t try cabbage and brussels-sprout plants between 
early potatoes with the idea of saving space; instead, clear the crop 
by July and then sow either swedes, of which the top-shoots in 
spring are excellent, or asparagus-kale, which should be sown thickly 
and then thinned where it stands, not transplanted. These two crops 
will solve all fresh-vegetable problems in late spring. Finally, calomel- 
dust is the official remedy for cabbage root-fly, but is expensive. Try 
the country remedy: a strong solution of soot and salt water 


H. E. BATES 
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A Lifetime in the Middle East 
The Life of Sir Percy Cox. By Philip Graves. 


we were discussing the King of Saudi Arabia. “Ibn Saud,” said 
Sir Percy Cox to me a few years ago, “ has never put a foot 
wrong.” Doubtless the great Arab King, who was his friend, 
together with many others who saw the British Pro-Consul’s work 
in the Middie East from close quarters, would return the com- 
pliment. Sir Percy Cox entered the Indian Army, migrated 
thence to the Indian Political Department, and spent some forty 
years in the torrid lands that lie about the Indian Ocean. Of 
amenities and relaxations in the particularly trying Persian Gulf 
he had few but those of his own fashioning—exploration, ornitho- 
ogy, and so on, for conditions in the Gulf in the first decade of 
this century were not what they are today; and he had very 
dificult circumstances, what with French ambitions at Muscat, 
gun-running, the slave-trade, international intrigues of all kinds, 
and the necessity of satisfying not only the Government of India 
but also several Departments of State in Whitehall, with which 
to contend. That he triumphantly surmounted obstacles was 
due not so much to his superior intelligence as to his character. 
Who that met him, whether British, Arab, Persian, or Indian, 
does not recall his characteristics—unwearying patience, unfailing 
courtesy, infinite conscientiousness, sympathy with local points of 
view, and a most rigorous sense of justice? Rarely, if ever, has 
a British representative in so inhospitable a clime and so poten- 
tilly dangerous a terrain as the Persian Gulf and its neighbour- 
hood had precisely the combination of qualities (no single 
quality, possessed in howsoever superlative a degree, would have 
sufficed) necessary to success. There have been in the East British 
Pro-Consuls more brilliant, more eloquent, more opportunist than 
Cox: there has been none more successful, more habile, nor 
better remembered by the native peoples among whom his lot 
was cast. 

It is the general estimate among experts on the Middle East 
that, whether in the Gulf itself, in Iraq during and after the 
1914-18 war, or in Persia during and after that war, Cox 
made but one original mistake, and in this well-documented book 
Mr. Graves candidly mentions it. It was the recall from banish- 
ment of the “ stormy petrel” of Sulaimani, in Southern Kurdis- 
tan, Sheikh Mahmoud, at a time when British authority in those 
parts had temporarily to be forgone. That it should now be re- 
called as an error of judgement is in itself a tribute to the man 
who, faced with extremely difficult circumstances in Iraq after the 
war, and backed by no unmistakable authority from home, de- 
termined that an independent State formed of the old Ottoman 
vilayets of Basra, Baghdad and Mosul should be created on the 
basis of Anglo-Arab friendship. 

In 1923, Cox was able to leave Iraq with the knowledge that 
the foundations of such a State had been laid. A sufficient 
nucleus of Arab administrators was by then in existence, and 
Ireq was apparently at peace with all its neighbours, with the 
exception of Turkey. But the affection of the first High Com- 
missioner in Iraq for the Arab State did not flag when he had 
ceased to guide it. Up to his death in 1937 he took a most 
lively interest in its fortunes, and especially in its misfortunes. 
It might have added to the attractiveness of an intensely interest- 
ing and competent book had Mr. Graves found space to narrate 
briefly how the foundations which Cox laid in Iraq had been 
tested in after years. 

_ Cox was an Imperialist. But he was not concerned with 
labels. Loyally obeying the lead set by Curzon—he went to 
Persia as Minister to try to carry out what proved to be the 
impossible ideal of Curzon for the future of Persia—he ever 
did wnat he thought was right, right not only for the British 
Empire but also for the welfare of the peoples among whom he 
was placed. He formed his opinions slowly, not as by a formula, 
still less through any intuitive capacity. For him, assimilation 
of all the relevant facts was the only possible basis for an opinion, 
and he pooh-poohed alike the reactionary and the liberal doctrin- 
are. His assiduity and his self-control became a legend. Who 
has not heard of the story, not related in this book, of the late 
Professor Hogarth’s meeting Cox in Egypt by the Pyramids? 
Hogarth looked at the Sphinx and then he looked at Abu 
Khartoum, the “Father of the Nose,” to wit, Cox, and then 
wondered to himself which was the more enigmatical! 

_ The difficult problem of the transliteration of Arabic words 
is not wholly overcome by Mr. Graves, in whose book, by the 
way, there are numerous misprints. But can anything excuse 
Basrans” for the more familiar “Basrawis”? Yet this con- 
Sideration is as nothing when compared with the able way in 
which the salient facts of Cox’s life are set out, a life marked 
oy kindliness, wisdom and utter steadfastness. 

KENNETH WILLIAMS. 
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Imperiai Dream 


By Christopher Hollis. (Hamish Hamilton. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 


10s. 6d.) 
3s. 6d.) 


Italy in Atrica. 
Inside Italy. By C. M. Franzero. 


One of the great surprises of a surprising war has been the 
speed and completeness of the Italian collapse. The Western 
democracies had become so bemused by the assurances of Italy’s 
Fascist virility and their own plutocratic decadence that Itaty’s 
performance in the last nine months—which is, with its pre- 
belligerent bombast, its stab-in-the-back of June roth, and its 
subsequent military ineptitude, surely one of the sorriest on 
record—has caught the combatants unawares. The Abyssinian 
war, Spain and Munich had wiped out the memory of Caporetto. 
It is with a certain incredulity that the British public is returning 
to its earlier belief. 

Any book which throws light on the vagaries of Italy’s 
political and military behaviour is welcome, quite apart from 
the intrinsic value of the work itself. Of the two books, Italy 
in Africa and Inside Italy, while both are useful guides to the 
Italian situation, Mr. Hollis’s work has a value which transcends 
the immediate situation, whereas Signor Franzero’s study is— 
and is only meant to be—an ephemeral sketch of passing con- 
ditions. Mr. Hollis has given us what may well prove to be 
the classic description of the first and second chapters of Italian 
imperialism—whether there will be a third remains to be seen 
and his detailed study is an admirable assembly of the scattered 
strands of the story, and it is perhaps as well that the work 
has been done before the apparent eclipse of the Italian Empire, 
otherwise the interest necessary to undertake such a book might 
have been lacking. The study is also quite an impartial sum- 
ming up of such controversial issues as the exact status of 
Abyssinia or the rights and wrongs of Italy’s colonial grievances 
after the last war. 

Signor Franzero’s study is in quite a different category. It is 
a highly coloured and very personal account of the months which 
preceded Italy’s entry into the war, and deals in detail with 
matters of such passing interest as the Italian coal cargoes 
and Mussolini’s private life. Yet it shows insight, and the iater 
chapters summing up Italy’s reactions to the war are shrewd and 
instructive. 

Both books illustrate the extent to which poverty has con- 
ditioned Italian policy. Signor Franzero points out the country’s 
vulnerability to the blockade and confirms many reports of the 
total insufficiency of its preparations for war. Mr. Hollis shows 
this basic poverty in a more permanent context in his illumin- 
ating study of Italy’s “ proletarian imperialism.” This imperial- 
ism, in which it is labour and not capital that is provided by 
the colonising power, creates an ethical argument for imperia}sm 
which the British soldier—who can neither work nor educate 
his family on his colonial land—does not possess. On the other 
hand, by competing with the natives in their own sphere of 
activity and destroying the basis of distinction and therefore of 
authority, it creates new problems which British Colonial admini- 
stration is spared. 

From poverty springs another characteristic upon which both 
authors comment—the indifference of the Italian people to 
imperial adventure, and hence to war. The ambitions of the 
Italians of the Gioletti era to play a part in Africa were con- 
stantly frustrated by the blank indifference of the people. As 








Mr. Hollis points out, neither in Egypt nor Abyssinia at the end 
of last.century could Italy take advantage of Britain’s offers of 
Similarly, today, the standard of fighting in Libya 
soldiers 


co-operation. 
testifies to a sick indifference on the part of 
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Mr. Hollis’s chronicle goes little further than the year of 
Sanctions. He does not speak of the future, except to express 
his pessimistic foreboding over the future of Abyssinia. Signor 
Franzero’s sketch, since it is a “ book of the hour” (and of not 
very much else), discusses the prospect of an Italian revolt, to 
dismiss it as quite improbable so long as the Nazis remain in 
control. The same passive and peaceable temper which makes 
the average Italian a half-hearted imperialist makes him a poor 
revolutionary. Both Mr. Hollis and Signor Franzero would 
agree that “the industrial Italian today wants peace—and wants 
to live his own life.” They would probably agree, too, that it is 
the task of Allied statesmanship to create a Europe—and perhaps 
an Africa—where this would become possible. 
BARBARA WARD. 


China’s Depths and Shallows 


(Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
By O. M. Green. 


Scorched Earth. By Edgar Snow. 
China's Struggle with the Dictators. 
son. 163.) 


(Hutchin- 


Tuts new book of Mr. Snow’s—the author of Red Star Over 
China—deserves to be read by all who take an interest in the 
Far East. It is packed with new, reliable, first-hand information: 
it is written with frankness, insight and balance, and it is 
absorbingly interesting through almost all of its 396 closely 
printed pages. 

To praise the book so emphatically need not, and in fact does 
not, mean that one agrees with it all. For example, Mr. Snow’s 
views upon Confucianism are, I venture to assert, in certain 
respects quite surprisingly out of scale; one suspects, too, that 
he knows the Chinese gentry, of whom he has so much to say, 
a good deal better from the out than the inside—as is undoubtedly 
the case amongst critics with social views similar to Mr. Snow’s 
of their contemporaries in this country. There are other points on 
which one’s own studies—first hand, too, many of them—suggest 
queries. But that the author has accomplished a first-class piece 
of work, to the completion of which has gone hard study, hard 
thinking, hard living and courage there can be no doubt at all. 

The least significant thing about the book is its title. “ The 
*Scorched-earth’ policy,” we are told on an early page, “was 
credited to General Pai Tsung-hsi, the ablest strategist on 
Chiang’s staff, but he was not one of the bright boys of the inner 
circle, and his advice was ignored along with that of the Germans. 
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In the end the Ministry of Communications was the ont 
important Government building blown up before the retreat”. 
i.e., from Nanking, China’s capital when the war with Japan 
began. Subsequently both the strategy and the epithet oa 
to disappear, though suffering flickers over pages, com 
times almost unreadable in their horror, and sears, cripples 
destroys and creates. That creation is the keynote of much he 
Mr. Snow has to tell us. That is what makes his book exciting 
and important. It is a description and a record some of the 
most remarkable developments in history, the final outcome of 
which may have tremendous meanings for us. . 

Divided into ten parts, each usually of five short chapters 
the book answers questions like these: How did the war with 
Japan begin ; was the defence of Shanghai a mistake ; what son 
of man is Chiang Kai-shek ; how have his armies fought and 
how have they got their supplies ; what part have the guerilla; 
really played ; what is their relationship to communism; where 
does that stand in the political and economic life of Ching: 
what is the war doing to China, politically, economically ang 
spiritually ; will she or Japan win ; how do such questions affect 
us? Considering how very complex several of these matters 
are, the author is to be congratulated on the directness and 
lucidity with which he contrives to deal with them. Here and 
there he over-simplifies, but rarely without acknowledging tha 
he is doing so. That is another attractive thing about this book 
Written with enthusiasm and conviction, it is sober and modest~ 
in these ways quite Confucian, in fact. 

Because it takes all sorts to make a library, dissimilar books 
are bound to become neighbours. The one by Mr. O. M. Green 
is a well-conceived study in an art in which, as far as China js 
concerned, he has few equals, that of simplification. It might, 
indeed, be described as the pai hua of her modern problems, 
pai hua being, as he explains in describing China’s renaissance, 
a term for colloquial as distinct from literary and _ scholastic 


ws 
sOme- 


Chinese. Basically the word means white, and so comes to have 
the meanings plain, simple, every-day. As a_ simplification 
of hard, convoluted facts this is a good and useful book 


much to be welcomed, and as such is both cordially and charm- 
ingly introduced in a foreword by the Chinese Ambassador. Its 
scope embraces Japanese affairs as well as China’s, so that the 
reader is given a comprehensive survey. It has, too, a good 


index. Mr. Edgar Snow’s book, unfortunately, has none. 
E. M. GULL. 
The Unchanging Problem 
British Strategy: Military and Economic. By Admiral Sir 


Herbert Richmond. (Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. 
Tus is a remarkable little book. In the space of about 30,000 
words Sir Herbert Richmond attempts to show how Britain has 
met the eternal problem of the relative proportions of the different 
ingredients of our war-effort by a study of the nine major wars in 
which Great Britain has been engaged since the reign of Queen 
Elizabeth. The problem, stated more specifically, is what are the 
relative proportions of military action, in the narrower sense, and 
of naval action which can best apply the various strengths of the 
country. Admiral Richmond says it was never “ an easy problem; 
it was never the same problem.” 

It is quite possible that some will find this little book dull. It 
looks dull; and the limitations of space, met by a pen that is 
not too dexterous, serve to crush out every lively touch that might 
have pointed the immense interest of the problem. In reading 
through the book one has a recurrent sense of having passed 
this way before, so persistent are the general lines of the problem 
that has confronted our leaders from one generation to another. 
It is perhaps the last chapter that will attract most readers since 
it deals with the Great War; and, although the general lesson 
appears to be the imperative necessity of convincing ourselves 
that careful forethought wears infinitely better than the improvisa- 
tion of plans piecemeal on the spur of the moment, a theme 
that runs through the book, it is full of points that bear upon the 
present war. It is not inapposite to remind us that Bethmann- 
Hollweg, in 1914, said: “I count on a war of three, or at most 
four months,” and that Ludendorff maintained that “ disaster 
would certainly have come without help from the Ukraine. 
There is also a reminder that Castlereagh laid it down in a memo- 
randum that Britain would throw her conquests into the scale 
of the general interests, only “too happy if by their restoration, 
they can give other States an additional motive to cultivate the 
arts of peace.” And now that we are compelled to face the 
question of diversions, and are being warned that they are traps— 
which, of course, they are—it is of considerable importance 
study the role of British intervention in the Peninsular Wat, 
which did so much to weaken Napoleon for the decisive clash. 
It is perhaps permissible, while admitting the cogency of Sit 
Herbert’s argument, to doubt whether some measure of improvisd 
tion in the matter of policy and strategy is not preferable to the 
“ formulation ” of a doctrine in advance, which is what he appeafs 
to urge. STRATEGICUS. 
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Since we first star ted business, we have seen many changes in 


We remember when all cigarettes were sold by 


smoking. 
weight. We watched the rise and decline of gold tips. The 
calabash pipe, we recall, was introduced into this country by 


British officers returned from the South African War. 


Each smoking fashion has had its day. And yet, there has 
never been any change in the standard of Rothman cigarettes 





and tobaccos. They are still blended by tobacco experts, not 
by rule of thumb. We think this scrupulous care is fully 
justified by the results. And 150,000 knowledgeable smokers 
in Great Britain (and many thousands more overseas) are in 
cordial agreement with us. 

All these customers rely on us for regular supplies of 
cigarettes and tobaccos. A large proportion of them use the 
Rothman Postal Service —a direct link between the smoker 


and Rothmans blending-rooms in London. 





Whilst the quantities of cigarettes and tobacco for the Home Trade remain restricted, 
the utmost consideration will be given to orders from existing customers; but for the 
time being we regret that new accounts cannot be opened. 
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writing 
on shoes 


says: 


“Perfect Health depends 
quite considerably on 


perfect 


foot comfort” 


“The damage done by badly fitted shoes was 


brought home to 
foot deformation. 


“Such things are 


me by numberless cases of 


disgraceful in an _ intelligent 


community, and a bar to the physical progress 


of the race. The 


mind and the body alike are 


strongly influenced by comfort or discomfort— 
especially where one’s feet are concerned. 


“If I can persuade the whole world to wear 





the shoe I have 
personally de- 
signed for perfect 
foot comfort, I 
shall feel it is 
one of the best 
services I have 
ever rendered 


No. 602 A man’s shoe for everyday wear. humanity.” 


Sir Herbert Barker 
Shoes for men and 
women are obtain- 
able from appointed 
shoe fitters in all 
large towns. 

Prices from 

45/- to 60/- 


without Purchase Tax. 





No. 660. A woman’s shoe for everyday wear. 


Send postcard for copy of booklet 
“« Satisfying Reflections”’ with foreword 


by Sir 


NORVIC 


Herbert Barker. 


SHOE CO., LTD., 


Dept. 7, NORTHAMPTON. 


Sir Herbert Barker 


For men 
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The Habsburgs 


By A. J. P. Taylor. 


SPECTATOR, 


The Habsburg Monarchy, 1815-1918 (Mac- 
millan.. 1§s. 
THIS is constitutional history, the study, of the distribution of 
power in the imperial system. It is from the outset intended to 
be a narrow and confined study in which all the great, dynamic 
forces in the history of the period are observed, and sometimes 
judged, only in their effects upon the structure of the sovereignty. 
No objection can properly be raised to this methed on the ground 
of its specialisation. Criticism must restrict itself to judging, 
first, whether the author rightly and fully estimates the effects 
within his field of the forces which he does not directly study, 
and, secondly, whether within his self-chosen limits he correctly 
describes and interprets the constitutional movements themselves. 
It will be allowed that Mr. Taylor deals very adequately with 
the impact of the different nationalities upon the Habsburg state. 
All the salient elements in that intricate struggle—the conflict 
of the “historic peoples,” Magyars, Germans, Poles and Italians, 
with one another, the steady upward pressure throughout the 
century of the submerged nationalities, and the conflict of the 
Crown with all, each element is given its place in the author’s 
narrative. This is indeed the main achievement of the book, and 
in the author’s view its chief lesson. That lesson is that 
in the lands once ruled by the Habsburgs as long as history 
counts for anything . lord and servant, master and slave, the 
privileged historic nationalities and the submerged nationalities, 
who have won their own way to freedom, can never work together. 
Magyar and Pole, German and Italian can co-operate ; but German 
and Czech, Italian and Serb, Magyar and Roumanian, Pole and 
Little Russian cannot 
This is a vigorous conclusion. But it is too narrowly based. 
It does not take sufficient account, it may be suggested, of the 
economic and diplomatic forces of the period (excluded by Mr. 
Taylor from his direct inquiry) and their effects upon the 
Habsburg Monarchy. On the diplomatic side, it may be said 
that one main reason why the Dual Monarchy stood so long 
(and from 1867 on Mr. Taylor speaks constantly of its mori- 
bundity) is that its integrity was held by other German statesmen 
to be indispensable to Prussian Great Power status. When in 
1908 Biilow underlined the bankruptcy of German foreign policy 
in his declaration of its total dependence upon Austria-Hungary 
he was expressing a principle which, admittedly in a more 
qualified form, had been a main part of Bismarckian diplomacy. 
On the economic side, it may be doubted whether Mr. Taylor 
takes sufficient account of the extent to which the financial and 
monetary developments of the century, as well as the gradual 
demarcation, with increasing industrialism, of natural areas of 
economy, pressed, in the Danubian basin as elsewhere in Europe, 
for institutions which cut across and transcended national 
boundaries. That these forces failed finally to produce a federal 
Austrian State is, perhaps, an indication of their weakness in this 
period. That they supported for so long a State so flagrantly 
at issue with the political aspirations of its subject peoples as 
the Habsburg Monarchy is an indication of their strength. 
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In the analysis of the constitutional history of the Monarch 
Mr. Taylor shows an elaborate and impressive dexterity iy 
has done a permanent service here in disentangling the confus, 
devices which, from the Bach system to the end of the dns 
régime, were the characteristic expression of Habsburg nee 
petence. His recurrent judgement of the Habsburgs, and especi 
ally of Francis Joseph, is that they failed utterly to learn the 
lesson of their century, that the peoples must be admitted toa 
participation in government or the State would perish Ar the 
same time, Mr. Taylor as regularly reminds us, this insight was 
never possible. 

In 1905 Francis Joseph had been given the chance to undo 
the mistakes of 1867; inevitably he failed to take that chance 
because in 1906 as in 1867 a policy of co-operation with the 
subject peoples was not a historic possibility for him, 

A good part of Mr. Taylor’s judgements of persons are of this 
kind: the latter are first condemned and then exonerated. The 
arrogant Magyar, the unpleasant Pole, the sham, pedantic 
German, the upstart Czech, all were futile, all were irresponsible 
The Prime Ministers of the Habsburg Empire are passed before 
us like faces in a Rogues’ Gallery. But they were bad because 
they had to be; their vice was “historic legacy.” Rounded 
historian’s judgements. Yet they succeed less in conveying 
impartiality than in expressing the author’s deeply contemporary 
reaction to the optimistic liberalism of the mid-nineteenth century 
It should be added that Mr. Taylor finds his main relief, in g 
century of despair, in the contemplation of the noble Deak ang 
the still greater Masaryk. CHARLES H. Wison. 


‘Holy Mr. Herbert ’”’ 


The Works of George Herbert. Edited by F. E. Hutchinson, 
(Clarendon Press. 30s.) 


AN addition to the Oxford English Texts, at a time when the 
activities of scholars are restricted or confined, deserves a special 
welcome from all who care for the high standards of learning, 
judgement, patience and accuracy that the editing of these texts 
requires. George Herbert is the iast of the important meta- 
physical poets of the school of Donne to be included in the 
series, and his latest editor, Canon F. E. Hutchinson, has spent 
more than ten years preparing a text and commentary worthy 
of the occasion. It is an unexceptionable achievement, worth 
a great deal more space than a reviewer is allowed to devote 
to such things at present. Incidentally, there are others, besides 
the professed student, who would appreciate and value this 
edition (among them the scholarly parson who could not fail 
to be delighted to get it as a present), for the interests it satisfies 
are several and are by no means confined to a taste for devotional 
verse. A single volume, impeccably presented by the printer, 
that contains, in addition to Herbert’s familiar writings—The 
Temple and The Country Parson—his translation of Cornaro’s 
Treatise of Temperance, the Outlandish Proverbs, which he 
helped to compile, his letters in English and Latin, his Latin 
verses and the text of his orations when he was Public Orator 
at Cambridge, as well as a comprehensive apparatus criticus and 
a wide-ranging commentary, is as resourceful a book as any 
serious reader could wish to have by him in war-time. 

Whether a new edition—the definitive edition—of Herbert's 
writings will do much to increase the number of his readers is 
a doubtful question. A good deal of his verse, tangled with knots 
and loose-ends of conceits and alembicated fancies in the fashion 
of his day, cannot, indeed, be read with any pleasure, though it 
has, in common with some of the verse of his contemporarits 
(and of ours, too) a kind of crossword-puzzle interest for the 
sharp-witted. This is of no great importance ; the literary tricks 
of any school or period go out of fashion and are likely to seem 
“ quaint” to posterity. What is important and disturbing is that 
there would seem to be almost an innate prejudice among 4 
majority of intelligent and sensitive English readers against 
“religious ” poetry as such. That an Englishman does not mind 
wearing his heart on his sleeve is sufficiently attested by the 
incomparable love-poetry he has written to advertise the fact; 
that he does object to religion being worn in the same open 
fashion is borne out by his inclination to regard “ divine” poetry 
as something different and apart from secular or “ prophane 
poetry, as different, perhaps, as his Sunday church-going sult 
(and mood) is from his week-day or working clothes. This 8 
not to say that Herbert is a neglected poet, though it doe 
suggest that his poetry is read more often than not for the 
wrong reasons—either as a form of devotional exercise or as 4 
kind of special brand of exalted versification that is not to & 
confused with poetry proper. 

Canon Hutchinson’s edition provides an opportunity, and @ 
excuse if ome is needed, for a reconsideration of this odd 
dichotomy. His penetrating and sympathetic commentary, by 
indicating fully literary influences and parallels in Herberts 
work, will greatly assist the reader to resolve his prejudices and 
to understand better the significance and value of Herberts 
poems. JOHN HAYWARD. 
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If your stomach 1s heavy with 
starch you just can’t keep on the 
alert. So try meals with Vita- 
Weat, the crisp, crunchy crisp- 
bread. It’s light as a feather on 
the digestion, but it’s packed with 
all the goodness of the whole 


wheat grain. 








ALL this wheat grain goes 

into Vita-Weat— 

(A) Germ, rich in proteins 
and vitamins, including 
the all-important B1 in 
its natural state. 

(B) Bran coating. 

(C) Aleurone grains, rich in 
body-building proteins 
but free ; 
from starch. wa\ 
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Last Appearance 


John McCormack, the Story of a Singer. By L.A. G. Strong: 
(Methuen. 1§s3.) 


JouHN McCormack has made his official farewell to his concert- 
public—he said good-bye to opera long ago—and now he 
performs the last sad rites of a singer’s career and tells the 
tale of his success. For, although Mr. Strong’s name is there 
on the title-page and his presence is felt whenever there is need 
for objective comment, this is in essence Mr. McCormack’s 
autobiography. It differs from the autobiographies of most 
other singers only in its frank acknowledgement of literary aid. 
And Mr. McCormack has been fortunate in securing an artist 
of Mr. Strong’s calibre to put his reminiscences into writing. 
And even though Mr. Strong has not achieved the impossible 
of making a masterpiece of his material, he has put together an 
interesting, and at times amusing, book. For his subject has a 
fund of good stories and all an Irishman’s gusto in their telling. 

McCormack is about the last survivor of that galaxy which 
shone so brilliantly in Covent Garden thirty years ago, and of 
which the bright particular stars were Melba, Caruso and Scotti, 
Tetrazzini and Emmy Destinn. He was but a minor luminary 
himself—a lyric tenor with a sweet, soft voice, a little too nasal, 
perhaps, in quality, and a master of legato phrasing. He aspired 
to none of the great roles—the Duke in Rigoletto and Don 
Ottavio were his highest flights ; and Ottavio is only a secondo 
uomo. He names it as his favourite part, but he was most at 
home in Bohéme. After 1914 he gave up opera, for though he 
pays tribute to various efforts to establish opera in English, he 
did not feel himself called upon to assist those efforts in any 
practical way. He took instead to the concert-platform in its 
most enormous forn Those who have heard him in private 
claim McCormack as a great Lieder singer, especially of Wolf. 
But those not so privileged had to judge from one or two 
specimens among the old classical airs and sentimental Irish 
songs which he knew so well how to put across, in an Albert 
Hall programme, and in the circumstances judgement on such a 
fine point was of little value. From the public point of view 
McCormack’s contribution to music was negligible, great though 
the pleasure he gave with his voice. 

Mr. Strong has added to these reminiscences a list of the 
records made by the singer and his contemporaries which will 
be of service to gramophone enthusiasts. That his musical 
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judgements, however, and even his factual accuracy are not 
suspicion may be gathered from the following passage: aber 
The Covent Garden season of 1913 was chiefly remarkable 
the advent of Chaliapin. . . . People had not realised the 
bass could not only be the hero of an opera, but could sin ty 
the flexibility, the appeal, the finish, the dramatic power sy 
Caruso. 
To anyone who has heard the two singers this is the high 
nonsense. You might as well talk of the Pheidian ue a 
restraint of El Greco. And Chaliapin made his London dine 
not at Covent Garden, but at Drury Lane. Dyne.ey Hosen 


Retirement 
The Way to An Island. By R. M. Lockley. (Dent. 7s, 64) 
Norney Rough. By Phyllis Nicholson. (Murray. &s. 6d.) _ 
Two charming light-weights: Mr. Lockley’s a Postcript to a 
earlier book, I Know An Island, Mrs. Nicholson’s a vivicion 
dry little vignette of a country house, its garden and the " 
that is possible on the salary of a retired Colonel of the India 
Army. Mr. Lockiey was attracted very early in life to the ide 
of living on an island, and, unlike the literary gentleman ix 
Lawrence’s story, began in a small way and worked himself yp 
His mother kept a small private school in Wales, but the bonk 
of home-life, as usual, seemed hard, and a very smze!| Locklet 
together with two other adventurers, set off on a hopeful trek to 
the battlefields of Flanders, via Cardiff, on the proceeds of ; 
pawned bike. Things went dismally wrong, and Lock'ey p. 
turned home for a good hiding and bouts of pneumonia and 
appendicitis. In convalescence he took to bird-study, Wis 
spare cash he bought Saunders Manual of British Birds, ang . 
last, on a sickening summer day, took a sea-trip to Lundy Is'and 
anu from there mournfully watched, with sea-sick eyes, his firs 
Manx shearwaters heading north towards the islands of 
Pembrokeshire coast. One of those islands, Skokholm, was | 
become his own. He was to lease it, repair its little farmhous 
live on it, breed its sheep, make war on its rabbits and watch jt 
birds. On a wild February day a two-masted topsail woode 
schooner, the ‘ Alice Williams,’ was to sail down channel towards 
Bristol, spring a leak off the island, be abandoned by her crew 
off St. Ann’s Head, and then smoothly and easily sail past the 
Trinity House tender and finally beach herself on Skokholm 
on top of the high spring tide. She was Lockley’s for five 
pounds: every boy’s dream, complete with salt-horse, smiling 
figure-head, oak timber and a hundred tons of coal. The ston 
of the wreck and much of the subsequent history of the island 
bird-life is told with light, friendly charm, and the result isa 
happy book—a modera, minor Crusoe, in which some ven 
sensible dreams came true. 

The conventional seasonal pattern, the old story of retirement 
into the country, the making of a garden, the problems 
domesticity and sewage, the charm and difficulty of count 
ways are all handled by Mrs. Nicholson with a kind of amon- 
tillado charm. This same dry delicacy also induces a regret— 
for here, it seems to me, is an uncommon talent that should 
devote its blending of satire and tolerant humour to fiction 
Somewhere behind this excellent neat personal vignette o 
country retirement lies an ironical little novel of a decaying 
world: the ghastly world of inactivity, falling dividends and 
eternal hope, of nostalgic memories of Rawalpindi and Hong- 
kong, magnolias and fireflies, Aldershot and the Division 
dinner, of trembling social pride and those who cannot make d 





on £700 a year. H. E. Bares 
Fiction 

The Flaming Sword. By Henry Daniel-Rops. Cassell. 9s. 6d 

The Aerodrome. By Rex Warner. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d 


Through the Eyes of a Woman. By Zsolt-Harsanyi. (Routledge. 9 
Give Us the World. By F. L. Green. (Michael Joseph. 8s 

Paris during “the long week-end” is the seedy world of Th 
Flaming Sword, by M. Henry Daniel-Rops. The publisher 
inform us that the book is “slightly abridged from the na 
French.” Such an admission is disconcerting, 0! 
exactly why? Can it be the paper shortage? Or is 
even more important? The translation is by Andre 
and seems excellent. The book is carefully planned to cove! 
a single day in the lives of Maximilian Deaucourt, his fami 
of two sons and a daughter, and his mistress. Deaucourt 38 ° 
rich cynical banker whe has been deserted in turn by his wit 
and sons. The book opens with the awakening of Abel, ™ 
youngest child, in a dingy bedroom of a cheap hotel; 
remembers the scene of the previous day which hastened his 
flight. The action moves from character to character as the da) 
ages, until evening, by the threat of tragedy, draws ql} the 
members of the family for a brief period under the paterna 
roof again. The technique suits the material, adding to & 
suspense and making possible a wide exploration _o! Paris ane 
its environs, its moving and static population. The yuthor 5 
most successful with his minor characters. He conjures them 
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Safeguarding 
ge the future of 
cur Crippled Girls 


In the past, the receipt of Legacies has 
enabled us to keep pace with our large and 
ever-growing responsibilities. The thousands 
of gifts from our regular supporters form the 
bulwark of our income, but without the 
bequests of loving friends, who have known 
and appreciated our efforts, our position 
would have been precarious. Legacies are 
all-important for ensuring the future of our 
crippled girls and women and the 150 or 
more orphan girls under our care. 


May we venture to remind our friends 
of this necessity and to ask them to 
remember JOHN Groom’s CrIPPLEAGE when 


arranging bequests. 
A personal visit to the 
would show the vital 
the enterprise. An 
any convenient time. 


Crippleage at Edgware Way 
importance and graciousness of 
appointment can be arranged for 


Annual Report gladly sent on request. 


THe Rr. Hon. Lorp Rapstock. 


Sample Rose made by our cripples sent for 3d. in stamps. 
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President: 


37, SEKFORDE ST., CLERKENWELL, 
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additional donations and 
subscriptions to assist us 
to carry on our great 
National Work of training 
boys in the “Arethusa”’ 
for the Royal and Mer- 
chant Navies, so essential 
to the welfare of our 
Country in these very 
anxious days. 


Hundreds o; our Old 
Boys are now helping 
the Empire. 


We also have Homes for 
Boys and Girls in which 
accommodation is avail- 
able for those who have 
lost their homes through 
enemy action. 


Costs generally have advanced— 
but the work must proceed. 
Please post your donation to the— 


SHAFTESBURY HOMES & 
“ARETHUSA” TRAINING SHIP 


164 SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2 
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VOLUME 967 
Anatole France 


Two full-length novels are 
brought together in this 
‘ volume—‘At the Sign ofthe = 
LW Reine Pédauque’ and ‘The 3 
Revolt of the Angels’ 


OE ii 


t 
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VOLUME 968 
J. M. Synge 


‘The Playboy of the Western 
World’ and his five other 
Plays, together with Poems 
and Prose Passages—all in 


one volume 


EACH 


va 





You can see them at any bookshop 
along with many of the other 960 3 
great books in Everyman’s Library 


DENT 
A Lancashire War Medallist 
MORE NEED THAN 
EVER FOR HIS 
magnificent service 
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In the first year of War the 
Life-boat Service rescued over 
2,000 lives. More lives were rescued in one year 
of War than in the last five years of Peace. 

Send a contribution, however small, as your 
share in this great work. 





ROYAL NATIONAL 


LIFE-BOAT INSTITUTION 


LIFE-BOAT HOUSE, BOREHAM WOOD, HERTS. 


The RARL OF HARROWBY, Hon. Treasurer, 
ts Col. C. R. SATTE. RTHWAITE, O.B.E , Secretary. 


| DR. BARNARDO'S HOMES 


8,250 
CHILDREN TO | 
KEEP! 


Over 2,500 destitute boys and | 
girls admitted since the War 1] 
began. 


Latest admissions include :— 
Two pairs of bombed-out and 
orphaned twin babies. 


EASTER GIFTS OF | 
10/- | 


ror Food warmly welcomed. 





Cheques, 


alcrecsed, payable “Dr. Barnardo's Homes,’ should be sent to | 
Barnardo House, Stepney Causeway, London, E.! 


— BARNARDO OLD BOYS ARE iN THE FORCES. 


etc. 
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up for us brilliantly, a whole host of them in all walks of life 
and each with a legitimate part in the scheme of his book. His 
major characters do not achieve such vivid or satisfactory life. 
For the most part they are too obsessed by their own problems ; 
yet are unwilling to admit any personal guilt. Jean-Louis, the 
elder son, is the most attractive of them; partly because he is 
less absorbed in self-justification, having become tolerant and 
uncertain, gaining a little wisdom from the bitterness of his 
own experience. The daughter, Sylvia, haunted from the past, 
married to a successful business man for whom she feels com- 
plete indifference, hating her father’s mistress who had been 
her own friend, and in whom she finds reflections of her self, 
wondering if she shall take the waiting, pleading lover, under- 
goes an experience which gives her spiritual support and gains 
sudden strength, energy and hope. The youngest son, torn and 
tortured by his hatred of material power, by the folly and 
meretriciousness of his own existence, which he feels compelled 
to reject, attempts to escape, but every new direction he takes 
leads him back to the old road that he had hoped was forever 
behind him, until at last, haunted and weary, he returns to the 
secluded atmosphere of the house he had abandoned. For M. 
Deaucourt himself, waiting alone for the birth of a new day, the 
abandoned husband, father and lover—whose youngest son lies 
in an upstairs room recovering from an attempt at suicide—for 
him there is not the “truth which no language can name, but 
which alone makes life bearable for the human heart,” but or 
the waste-land of negation. 


Mr. Rex Warner’s publishers claim for him that his “ prose 
is magnificent, at least as perfect as any being written today. 
His novel The Aerodrome carries also a recommendation from 


the Book Society. In a note, that only the most casual of readers 
could miss, Mr. Warner tells us that he does not even aim at 
realism ; this does ‘not prevent him from making use of such 
familiar creatures in the English novel as the Rector, the Squire 
and the Publican’s Daughter ; intrigue, murder, adultery, con- 
ception, bastardy, marriage and death have their large part in 
his new worlds. His figures are carefully constructed and move 
like puppets. They do not excite in us feelings of terror or 
pity, and in the end their problem is solved by the simple, if 
not fortuitous, expedient of an aeroplane-crash. 

The world of Mr. Zsolt van Harsanyi’s novel Through the 
Eyes of a Woman seems a leisurely, faded, almost Edwardian 
one; where papas call adolescent daughters “Puss” and 
“ Lambkin.” Edwin and Willa Muir have made the translation, 
which reads smoothly, but how dull and tiresome it all seems, 
this long, slightly snobbish, yet competent narrative of a 
Hungarian baroness’s life and experience. Magdalena, who is 
born rich and has riches thrust upon her, falls in love with an 
elderly rip who refuses to take her very seriously. She allows 
herself to accept a loveless marriage, and in due course becomes 
a widow with two children. She loses her only son while 
engaged in an affair with a young dramatist. After a further 
more sordid experience at the hands of a drab young man, who 
becomes engaged to her compliant daughter, Magdalena dis- 
covers that she is content to be alone at last. 

Give Us the World comes nearer the present time. 
Two men, professional swimmers, are sharing a bungalow on the 
Ulster coast. One of them, Jack Farne, goes on a day’s jaunt 
to Belfast and there loses his cap. He returns home complete 
with new headgear and a beautiful young woman named Rita, 
whom he also got from the hat-shop. The girl proves rather 
a poor bargain ; she is so very articulate, besides having ambitions 
of the type that sometimes lead to Hollywood. They marry, 
have a child, but in the end she answers the call of the world 
in the shape of a possible job aboard a liner devoted to luxury- 
cruises. JOHN HAMPSON. 





Tue Poor Guerey Revicr Corporation 


RELIEVES the privations of the Poorer Clergy of 
the Church of England. 


HELPS with Grants of Money and of Clothing. 
ASSISTS their Widows and Unmarried Daughters. 


GIVES GRANTS towards School Outfits for their 
Children. 


MITIGATES the sadness of Illness. 


DEALS with cases from the United Kingdom and 
Ireland and the Dominions and Colonies. 


HAS AIDED over 63,000 cases of clerical distress. 


Gifts of money or clothing should be sent to: 
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27, Medway Street - - 


Westminster S.W.1. 
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The Diary of a Staff Officer. (Methuen. 4s.) 


Tuts diary, by an Air Intelligence Liaison Officer at Advanog 
Headquarters North, B.A.A.F., covers the period from 
German attack on Holland, Belgium and Luxembourg to the 
French capitulation. It gives the impression of being a genuine 
diary, not written with the specific object of publication, ani 
its merit is that of a straightforward and astute résumé of the 
campaign as it appeared at the time to an observer close to, hy 
not personally participating in, the actual fighting. This dian 
does not possess the literary charm of Captain Sir Basil Bartlets 
book, but as a record of military events it is more detailed, more 
informed and more thorough. It can be recommended to soldje 
and layman alike. 


The Silent Traveller in the Yorkshire Dales. 
(Methuen. 8s. 6d.) 

Mr. CHIANG YEE’S observations on his wanderings in th 
Pennine country will delight all who know Yorkshire. He js ay 
observant and witty traveller, and his comparisons between oy 
scenery and that of China are of great interest. He is also g 
painter, and his sixteen landscapes, half of them reproduced jig 
colour, are strangely fascinating. Here we our English 
countryside through Chinese eyes and depicted with the delicacy 
that for Westerns seems to characterise all Chinese pictures, Hjs 
“ Kilnsey Crag” end “ Parcevall Hall Under the Moon” might 
for all we know, be anywhere in China and yet are recognisable 
For such charming illustrations, as well as for the text, the book 
should not be missed. 


By Chiang Yee 


see 


No Other Caesar. By Felix Grendon. (Lane. Ios. 6d 

It is a pity that Mr. Grendon has tried to make his new life of 
Julius Caesar more generally acceptable by using the terms of 
modern politics to describe the party struggles of ancient Rome, 
The author should know that it is absurd to describe Caesar as 
a “Populist” leader, and the “Conservatism” of his adver. 
saries was by no means what we mean by the appellation here 
and now. Mr. Grendon is also apt to introduce imaginary con- 
versations and to accept legendary anecdotes, instead of letting 
the facts speak for themselves. More than once, too, he refers 
the reader for details of the campaigns to Mommsen and other 
authorities. As Mr. Grendon nas evidently taken pains to read 
the familiar sources for a great theme, it is unfortunate that his 
industry has been largely wasted by his mistaken methods. No 
book on Caesar could fail entirely to be readable, but this 
biography will not oust any of its numerous competitors. 


FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By **CUSTOS” 


At last Sir Kingsley Wood has done it, or, more accurately, he 
has begun to tread the financial path appropriate to this toul 
war. While I am not convinced that he has not been optimistic 
in his estimate of the potentially inflationary gap at a figure of 
£500,000,000, he has at least had the courage to face up to his 
problems and tackle them more or less realistically. The City 
likes simplicity and has therefore’ welcomed the decision to get 
the additional £250,000,000 thrown upon the taxpayer from ont 
source, the ros. income tax. As I have often stressed in these 
notes, neither gilt-edged nor equities need suffer from a rise 
the standard rate since net yields no longer determine the level 
of investment values. Markets have, in fact, demonstrated theit 
approval of a stern budget by a cautious advance. 

In the excitement about compulsory saving—a subtle coating 
of the bitter pill of higher taxation—too little attention has been 
paid to Sir Kingsley Wood’s references to “ stabilising the cost 
of living.” Obviously, there is no effective check on inflation 
unless something is done to prevent costs from rising. That 
implies the need for a wages policy. A step at a time Sit 
Kingsley Wood is trying to tap the increased purchasing powe 
in the wage-earners’ hands, but he has refused so far, for political 
reasons, to attempt any direct frontal attack. This budget greatly 
relieves the inflation risk but does not eliminate it 

INSURANCE IN WAR 

War conditions have curtailed the new business of insuranc 
companies but have not impaired their financial strength. One 
has only to look at the balance-sheets of companies such as the 
Prudential, the Pearl and the Refuge to realise that cautious 
policy has been successful in building up huge reserves. Last 
year the Prudential put £750,000 to investment reserve fund 
its ordinary branch and £1,375,000 to ordinary branch contit- 








gency fund. In its general branch investment reserve fund 
(Continued on page 408) 
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THE 


PRUDENTIAL 
ASSURANCE 


co. LTD. 


Points from the Directors’ Report and the Statement issued to the Shareholders 
by the Chairman 


SIR EDGAR HORNE, Bart. 








The g2nd ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING was — held at Holborn Bars, 
London, E.C.1, 3rd April, 1941. 


ASSETS AND INCOME. The assets of the Company are now 
£364,854,580, of which over 93 per cent. are invested in the United 
Kingdom and the Empire. The income during 1940 was £56,048,786. 





ORDINARY BRANCH. The net newsums assured were £20,945,502. 


On participating policies a bonus of £1 per cent. will be paid on 





claims arising by death or maturity of endowment during 1941. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £25,178,307, 
being an increase of £1,368,273. 


On participating policies a bonus of 16s. per cent. will be paid on 





claims arising by death or maturity of endowment during 1941. 


GENERAL BRANCH. The premiums received were £2,422,474 


arising from Fire, Sickness and Accident, Employers’ Liability, Marine, 





Motor Insurance, etc. 


APPROVED SOCIETIES. The total amount expended on benefits 
was nearly £4,600,000. 


SERVICE .,, SECURITY 





























COMPANY MEETINCS 





VICKERS LIMITED 





COMPANY’S BUSINESS IN SOUND CONDITION 





MR. A. A. JAMIESON’S STATEMENT 





THE seventy-fourth annual general meeting of Vickers, Ltd., was held 
on April 3rd at Vickers House, Broadway, Westminster. 

Mr. A. A. Jamieson, the chairman of the company, presided. * 

The chairman’s statement, circulated with the accounts, contained 
the following remarks: 

I can give my assurance that the whole strength and energy of this 
group of companies are directed to ensure that punctual deliveries of 
our products are made to the Service departments. 

The accounts submitted are evidence that the business affairs of the 
company are in sound condition, and only two items appear to require 
elucidation. First, the Metropolitan-Cammell Company repaid the 
balance of debenture stock outstanding ; secondly, the dividends on 
the Preference stocks are shown this year after deduction of tax. 


LoyaAL SERVICES OF THE STAFF 


I desire to acknowledge the co-operation of the Service departments 
in our efforts to carry on production in spite of the difficult conditions 
inevitably existing in war-time, and I record with real gratitude the 
courage and determination of those of our workpeople who have faced 
severe trials. The work of those employees who have given up their 
leisure to train themselves in A.R.P. duties has proved invaluable in 
emergency. 

During the past year there have been many difficulties to overcome, 
but the staff and workpeople in this group of companies have proved 
that they are competent to foresee and to overcome difficulties which 
appeared to be truly formidable. 

Schemes have been formulated for each of the works in order to 
encourage savings in War Savings Certificates, and more than 600,000 
certificates have been applied for through the medium of these schemes 
during 1940. 

At the request of the Government the services of Sir Charles Craven 
were placed at their disposal in May ; at my request he was released 
in November from his duties with the Government in order to resume 
his position with this organisation. 

The report and accounts were unanimously adopted and the final 
dividend of 6 per cent. approved. 





BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER COMPANY 





INCREASED TURNOVER AND NET PROFIT 
SIR WALROND SINCLAIR’S REVIEW 


THE annual general meeting of the British Tyre and Rubber Co., Ltd., 
was held on April 7th at the registered office of the company, Herga 
House, Vincent Square, London, S.W. 

Sir Walrond Sinclair, K.B.E. (chairman and managing director), 
presided. 

The chairman said: The net profit for the year, subject to taxation, 
amounts to £318,506, and with the amount brought forward for the 
previous year—namely, £54,033—makes a total of £372,539. From 
this sum the most important a,location is the provision for taxation, 
which this year amounts to £150,000. Preference dividend paid for 
the year to May 31st, 1940, was £13,500 net, premium and expenses 
on redemption of debenture stock £124, interim ordinary dividend 
of 3} per cent. £19,687, while there are transfers to contingencies 
reserve £40,000, amount written off gcodwill, &c., £12,500, and 
allocation to general reserve £25,000. ‘The net results after making 
these deductions leaves a disposable balance of £111,728. 

At the general meeting held on October 8th, 1940, a further interim 
dividend of 4} per cent., less tax, on ordinary shares, requiring 
£23,288, was authorised and subsequently paid, and the directors 
now recommend a cash bonus of 3 per cent., less tax, which will 
absorb £15,525, leaving £72,915 to be carried forward. 

It may be taken that the productive capacity of the company, and 
indeed of its subsidiaries, is being completely utilised, and this means 
that the machinery, plant, and general equipment of the group is 
being utilised to its maximum. While all possible steps are being 
taken to maintain its working efficiency, opportunities for overhaul 
and/or routine inspection are seldom available. 

I now beg formally to move “That the directors’ report and 
accounts for the financial year ended September 30th, 1940, as pre- 
sented, be and are hereby received and adopted.” 

Mr. B. H. Binder, F.C.A., seconded the resolution, and it was 
carried unanimously. 

On the proposition of the chairman, seconded by Mr. Alan Sinclair 
issistant managing director), the proposed cash bonus of 3 per cent. 
actual, less tax, was approved. 

The retiring directors, Lieut.-Commander Sir Hugh Dawson, Bt., 
R.N., and Mr. Alfred Seeley, were re-elected and a hearty vote of 
thanks was passed to the chairman, directors and staff. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 
(Continued from page 406) 


received {100,000 and £25,000 went to additional reserye. Te 
valuation report states that 1,00.,608 life policies are jp forty 
in the ordinary branch assuring £287,052,266, including bonus 
In the industrial branch the total number of policies in fore. 
December 31st was 28,627,759, assuring £625,733,142. . 
In his review at the Refuge Assurance meeting the chaj 

Mr. J. Wilcock Holgate, emphasised the value of life SSUrange 
in time of war. Investment in a life policy was a form of say; 
which was easily blended with the needs of the Governmen, 
financial programme. Last year the Refuge increased its hold; 
of Government loans by over £3,500,000, and this policy 
investing a large proportion of life assurance funds in gilt-edgeg 
stocks will be continued. Discussing the effects of war on th 
company’s finances, Mr. Holgate stated that although war deathy 
had not been on anything like the scale of 1914-18, the influeng 
on mortality experience had become evident. Expense ratios ha 
been raised by increased costs, and investment income was helj 
down by low yields. 


HALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 


“We have increased our liquid assets, retained the confideng 
of our investors, and our borrowing members have again show 
their determination to fulfil their obligations.” This was Brig. 
General Sir Edward Whittey’s apt summary of last year’s ¢. 
perience of the Halifax Building Society. He pointed out thy 
the society had had to face a tremendous increase in income-ta 
liability, but also showed that liquid assets, represented by truste 
investments repayable at par at fixed dates and by cash, had 
increased during 1940 by £1,897,585 to £23,833,977, and that 
total reserve funcs and individual profit, at just under £6,000,000, 
were nearly 6 per cent. of the amount outstanding on mortgage 
securities. He welcomed the War Damage Act as strengthening 
the society’s position as mortgagees. 


VICKERS’ FINANCES 


For the fifth successive year Vickers’ ordinary stockholders are 
to get a dividend of 10 per cent. out of earnings after taxation 
of over 20 per cent. Conservatism is the keynote of the board’s 
policy as befits an undertaking which must be faced with con- 
siderable adjustment problems in the post-war years. Holdings 
of cash and gilt-edged securities amounted at December 31st to 
nearly £6,400,000, and there was a reserve fund of £3,000,000. 


BRITISH TYRE AND RUBBER 


Sir Walrond Sinclair’s criticism of E.P.T. at the British Tyre 
and Rubber meeting was made before the Budget speech. It 
may be doubted, however, whether he would have modified his 
remarks very greatly if Sir Kingsley Wood’s concessions had 
been disclosed. This company is among those which have built 
up profits steadily in recent years through a policy of plant ex 
pansion and ploughing back earnings into the business, It is 
therefore unfavourably placed in relation to the arbitrary E.PT. 
standard fixed by the Treasury. Presumably, shareholders wil 
have to wait until after the war for the fruits of expansion. On 
a long view, at any rate, the repayment of 20 per cent. of EP. 
now promised is a “bull point.” 





THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 


Head Office: 4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C.2, 
West End Office: 17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 





Paid up Capital eee ete itis * soins ee £4,500,000 
Reserve Fund one wai one on ose vee £2,475,000 
Currency Reserve ... _ eee oti ove on £ 2,000,000 
Reserve Liability of Proprietors under the Charter ... £4,500,006 

The Bank, which has numerous Branches throughout Australia and New 


Zealand, issues Telegraphic Transfers, Letters of Credit and Drafts, alse 
Circular Credits and Travellers’ Cheques available in all parts of the world 
Deposits for fixed periods received 








OR SO LONG AS MEN honour the great life- 
saving agencies of our age, so long will 
Brompton Hospital be remembered, and, with it, those 
who have named its Beds. Donors of 1,000 guineas, 
either given now or by Will, may name a Memorial 
Bed and help a great work. The Treasurer, Brompton 
Hospital, London, S.W.3. 
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eh ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING OF 
MEMBERS HELD IN HALIFAX ON 
7th APRIL, 1941 











EFFECTS Or THE WAR 





fluence Jy moving the adoption of the report and statement of accounts for 
HOS had Hije year ended January 31st, 1941, Brig.-Gen. Sir Edward N. Whitley, 
as held BK.CB., C.M.G., D.S.O., D.L., the president of the Society, said: 


Just after our last annual meeting, the land campaign opened on 
the continent of Europe with the invasion of Denmark and Norway, 
od ended two months later with the collapse of France. Neither 
fid te results of the land campaign nor the great air battles over this 
nce country in August and September, however, shook the confidence of 
shown ur investing members or depositors, and the notices for withdrawal 
Brig. mained at all times easily within the amount of cash lying in the 
rs ey lands of our bankers. Indeed, throughout the whole period, fresh 
ut that Minvestment money continued to come in. 


Mme-tar Turning to the effects of the war on our borrowing members, we 
trustee Mcnnot forget the tragedy to the individual member who has lost, in 
h, had one moment, his or her home and all that it contained, and we 
d tha frelcomed the Government’s promise of a scheme of compensation 
0 for war damage which has now been brought to fulfilment in the 
te War Damage Act. This Act strengthens our position as mortgagees, 

Bage md we have not felt it necessary to make any special provision in 
1eNiINg Hise year’s accounts for war damage, where it has occurred. It also 
confers benefits on our members whose property may have been 
damaged or destroyed by enemy action, and introduces a wholly new 
principle into the relations between lenders and borrowers. A 
borrower who has purchased his house with the aid of a loan from 
TS af€ Bite Society can, under certain conditions, now call upon the Society 
kation Bip reimburse him a considerable proportion of the contribution which 
oard’s Hhe has to make under the Act. 


con- § There has been a tremendous increase in our Income Tax liability, 
dings Hind this tax, together with our National Defence Contribution in the 
st to year of account, amounted to over one and a quarter million pounds, 
oo, After paying interest to shareholders ({2,626,004) there remains a 
wm of £299,726 out of which we propose to pay a bonus of §s. per 
cent. to the paid-up shareholders Class 1: and to the monthly 
subscription investing shareholders, leaving a balance to be carried 
Tyre Bforward to next year of £267,778. 

. It The total reserve funds and undivided profit are now nearly 
1 his § {6,000,000, or almost six per cent. of the amount outstanding on our 
had mortgage securities. 

built § The liquid assets, which are represented by trustee investments 
ex» Brepayable at par at fixed dates, and cash in hand or in the banks, 
It ig dave increased by £1,897,585 to £23,833,977 and include £1,760,000 
pT go British Government Securities, for which we have subscribed 
wil during the year as a contribution to the national needs, and we 
have directly channelled on behalf of our members and depositors 
ifurther sum of £2,304,000. 


To sum up the accounts for the year in a sentence, we have 
imcreased our liquid assets, we have retained the confidence of our 
== ff Ovestors, and our borrowing members have again shown their 
determination to fulfil their obligations in the face of the difficulties 
and trials of total war. 


As to the future, we are faced with the probability of increased 
expenses and the certainty that we shall have to pay a heavy contribu- 
ton under the War Damage Act. It is not possible yet to ascertain 
exactly how great that contribution will be, but after careful 
txamination of all the circumstances we are of the opinion that the 
‘ep | Mount which we have carried forward to next year will be ample 
also (© meet the instalment due in July. One of the difficulties in the 
id — Way of computing the amount of the contribution which will fall 
on the Society is that during the passage of the Bill through the 
House of Commons the scale of contribution was altered, and, I need 
hardly say, increased, from the scale originally proposed which had 
been the subject of careful consideration by the leaders of the Building 
Society movement. In order to produce an Act which would carry 
out the promises of the Government and be fair alike to the borrowing 
and investing members of Building Societies, the experience of the 
Building Societies Association, under the leadership of Mr. D. W. 
Smith, whose knowledge of building society work has been gained 
na service of over 40 years, was unreservedly placed at the disposal 
of the Government when they were framing the measure. 
- There is often a tendency to regard a Building Society as a wealthy 
j corporation, and I think it is time to protest strongly against that 
Point of view. Our members are, in the main, men of small means, 
the average amount standing to the credit of each, of our investing 
members and depositors being £256, and it is unfair to treat them 
as if they held great accumulations of wealth. 
in conclusion the president extended the good wishes and thanks 
. the directors to the 235 members of the staff serving with the 
eager to the general managers, officials, branch managers and staff 
tying on under difficult conditions. 


The report and accounts were unanimously adopted. 
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THE WAR and HOMELESS CHILDREN 





Where do we go now? 


CHILDREN NEEDING CARE AND 


PROTECTION BECAUSE OF THE 
PROVIDE THE ANSWER WAR ARE DAILY COMING TO US 


WITH YOUR HELP FOR A HOME 
OVER 5,000 CHILDREN TO FEED AND CLOTHE EVERY DAY 
The smallest gift you can give will be welcome 


WAIFS & STRAYS 


SOCIETY 
OLD TOWN HALL, KENNINGTON,S.E.I! 


Bankers : Barclays Ltd 


THE SOCIETY CAN 
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BARCLAYS 
BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 54, Lombard St., London, E.C.3. 


WORLD-WIDE BANKING SERVICE 


The Barclays Group of Banks has Branches 
throughout Great Britain, as well as in many 
parts of the Empire and elsewhere, and is also 
widely represented by Agents and Corres- 
pondents both at home and abroad. This 
extensive organisation is placed at the disposal of 
customers desirous of transacting any description 
of domestic or overseas banking business. 


Full particulars of all the services which the Bank 
places at the disposal of its customers may be 
obtained on application to any Branch Manager. 


Executor and Trustee Business 


transacted 
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REFUGE 


Chief Office: Oxford Street, Manchester, 1. 








Total Income for the year, £13,192, 498. 


Total Assets at the end of the year, £74 4,606,552. 


claims sinee its establishment. 


Ordinary Branch: Bonus of £1 per cent. for 1939 and 1940 


Surplus carried forward is £1,273,235. 


Industrial Branch: £400,000 Profits allocated to Policyholders. 








Total Claims Paid in the year, £8,162,981. The Company has paid £133,337,630 in 


The Total Assurances existing on December 31st, 1940 amounted to £82,055,091 in the 
Ordinary Branch and £118,099,919 in the Industrial Branch. 


participating policies which become claims during the ensuing year. 


J. WILCOCK HOLGATE, Chairman. 















Assurance Company Limited. 


Summary of Directors’ Report for the year ended 3lst December, 1940. 


declared on the 














































‘THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 109 ACROSS 
: ; The wife of fatherland, per- 
[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender haps (2 words) (6, 6). 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 9. Dictators get it to order (9). 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 19, The Hon. Mrs. Percy Dacier, 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received née (5). 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 11. Hush! a fairy where the 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form books should be (5). 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 12. “ Similar triangles are to one 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must another in the ratio of 
bear a 24d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- their homologous sides ” (9). 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.] 13. French for “ wearing evening 
. clothes”? (7). 
a RQAQage 15. The region of little people? (7). 


17. Could one be thus in small 
clothes? (2 words) (2, 5). 
19. Evidently he isn’t wearing 

tweeds (7). 

20. A bit old-fashioned to do, 
and those who do the second 
to the liquor might become 
the first (9). 

22. Blame? Walk away with 
it (§). 

24. Tune I compose (5). 

25. Deep rival seems to have 
come off best (9). 

26. Hard wooden horse N.C.O. 
2 words) (8, 4). 


DOWN 


2. How much cheese? (5). 
The trout-fisherman whose 
strong point in casting is 
altitude? (2 words) (4, §). 

4. Eros confused about colour 
Che officer commanding with 
a hundred and one put last 


= * 


\ 














The winner of Crossword No. 
SOLUTION ON APRIL 25th Chapel Lane, Freeland, Oxford. 


6. This fanatic is anti-infidel (s), 
7. Choose a place for a wak 
and please make it here (9 

8. Indeed a friend (3 words 
6, 2, 4). 

9. This master-key is a frame 
up (2 words) (5, 7). 

14. Where the original gate. 
crashers didn’t pay (9). 

16. Name a foreign glove (9), 

18. “ England has saved herself 
by her exertions, and will, | 
trust, save Europe by her 
——” (Pitt) (7). 

19. Was she in drink, as they 
say? (7). 

21. “The harmonious _ spheres 
Make music, though unheard 
—— pealing By mortal ears” 
Campbell) (5). 

23. ““——, the sleepy brown bear 
who teaches the = ‘7 the 
Law of the Jungle” (Kip 


ling) (5). 
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PURELY PERSONAL. 
ee 
HEN OUT OF TOWN don’t be 
out of King Six Cigars 
better tak good supply with vo 
me 





EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
,EMBRIDG Y SCH 
b Removed to Coniston in the English 

District the period of the War). 
An examination { six Scholarships, value £25 to 


Oo oO t, 
Lake 


yo per annum, will be held in June next. The 
amination w and reasonable lines, testing 
t i intelligence. Iwo additional 


erests, OU 
arded tor 


promise in Music and 


ted and recognised by the Board 
lds a distinguished position for its 





“ee cation Chere is a Junior School 
hovs Full details from the WARDEN, 
mbri Coniston Water 

SCHOOL, PE ASLAKE, 


GUILDFORD (Abinger 119). Vacs. for boarders, 
structive outlook. Co-educational. 
JANET Jewson, M.A.. N.F.U 


HOSTER’S 


Tee 


te district 


li parts 





Pris pal 


MRS. 








SECRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 

4 Special War-time Course can now be taken at the 
College, 29 Grosvenor Place. S.W.1 or Huntleys, 
Culverden Down Tunbridge Wells. 

For full Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 
St, Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
§CH O O L S belonging to the 

SOCIE Jd OF FRIENDS Nie AKERS 


N GREAT BRITAIN 
with wes... age-ranges, and non-Friend Fees). 
Boys’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract 195: 9-18: £120 
Ackworth—Separate Junior House for Youngest Boys 


Bootham School, York 144: 12-19: £165 
Leighton Park School, Reading 150: 13-19: £189 
Leighton Park Junior School $0: 8-13: £136 
GirR_s’ SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOLS 
Ackworth School, nr. Pontefract.. 165 9-18: £120 
The Mount School, York 119 12-19: £153 


Co-EDUCATIONAL SECONDARY BOARDING SCHOOES 


Friends’ School, Gt. Ayton, Yorks 171%: 9-17 £90 
Friends’ School, Saffron Walden 220: 10-18: {99 
Friends’ Saf. Wald. :(JuniorSchoo!l 30: 7-10 £99 
Sidcot School, Winscombe,Soms’t 200: 10-18: £141 
Friends’ School, Wigton, Cumb.... 125: 10-17: £91 
Co-EDUCATIONAL ‘MODERN BOARDING SCHOor 
Sibford School, nr.Banbury,Oxon 1§8: 10-17: £87 
Apply direct to the School or to 


Friends’ Education Council, 
Euston Road, London, N.W.1. 


APPOINTMENTS 
(‘ASTERTON SCHOOL, KIRKBY LONSDALE. 


The Secretary, 
Friends House 


The Governors of Casterton School invite applications 
for the post of Headmistress. Applicants must be 
possessed of a degree of one of the older Universities, 
must be members of the Church of England, and not 
above forty years of age. Salary commencing at £700 
Perannum. Service at Casterton School is recognised 
for the purposes of the School Teachers’ (Superannua- 


tion) Acts. The duties of the new Headmistress will 
commence in September, 1941. 

Forms of application (which must be completed and 
returned not later than May 7th, 1941) may be obtained 
from D. G He PEWELL, M.A., LL.B., Market Square, 
Kirkby Lon le, Carnforth 
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CAPETOWN £53 


DURBAN £61 
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ELLERMAN & BUCKNALL STEAMSHIP 
“Pairmile 
Tel. : 


Tudor Court, 
Cobham, Surrey. 


Park Road, 
Cobham 2851. 





HOTELS 


AND BOARDING HOUSES 





English country: 


180 INNS 


| acces YOURSELF in 


Ask for es list (3d. post free) of 
IOTELS managed by the 
PE OPL E’S REF yg et l HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
P. BR. Bw. A. te, OF. poet tb Howse, 
Street, W.1. 


Regent 


EXHIBITIONS 


Qik JOHN 7% AV ERY, R.A... MEMORIAL 
nN EXHIBITION & PAUL KLEE EXHIBITION. 
LEICESTER GALLERIES, Leicester Square. 


1Oo—5§.30. Sats., 10—I. 
W'! should like to draw your attention to an 
Exhibition of an Austrian painter, Hugo 
Dachinger in Redfern Gallery, 20 Cork Street, W.1., 


which will open on April 12th and will be shown till 
May 12th. The Exhibition, “‘ Art Behind Barbed Wire,” 
shows the life of the refugees in a very realistic and 
impressive way. These pictures, painted on simple 
newspaper pages, show the ups and downs of their 
mood, their activities, their organisation of camp life, 
and area call for sympathy and assistance for those 
people. Admittance free. 
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STOP THAT 
COLD WITH 


From your Chemist £3856 


THOMAS KERFOOT & CO-LTD 





PERSONAL 





GED INVALID GENTLEWOMEN—many 
bombed from their homes—have lost all their 
possessions. PLEASE HELP us to give them cheer 
and comfort, and the joy of knowing they are not for- 
gotten.—Appeal “S.,"’ DistRessED GENTLEFOLKS’ AID 
ASSOCIATION, 74 Brook Green, W.6. 





)OOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 

) gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers 
canteen. Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send to 
“ Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 





‘HILDREN | IN THE COUNTRY can _ choose 
( books for themselves if you ask Alfred Wilson’s 
Hampstead bookshop to send a parcel on approval 
Send remittance to open deposit account, and indication 
of your children’s preference to ALFRED WILSON, II 
Hampstead High treet, N.W.3 (oempeed 2218). 


ITERARY Teme. promptly ex. MSS. 1s., pron 
4 copy 3d., 1,000 words. —Miss N. McFARLANg (C) 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea. Essex. 


: oo 


\ 

UAKERISM.—Information and Sennen respect- 
() ing the Faith and Practice of the Religious Society 
of Friends, free on application to the Frienps’ HOME 
Euston Road, 








ISS OLLIVIER.—Colonic 
tion, seas headaches. 


constipa- 
Trained. 


irrigation, 
Wel. 9711. 





ONOM ARK. 
Patrenised by Royalty. 


Perm. prouny Wartime fac. §s ee 
Write BM/MONO23, W.C 





Service COMMITTEE, Friends House, 
London, N.W.1. 


PRING CLEANING ?—Your cast-off dutine: ~ 
Ss Disused clothing for men, women and children 
would be a great boon in many bomb-stricken homes in 





Poplar. Will you send it now We can make good use 
of anything YOU MAY TU RN OUT.—Address: The 
Rev. Wim.iam Dick. M.A., Trinity Halil, Augusta 


Street, Poplar, London, E.14. 

YHE TRIANGL E Secsemsie! Trai ining College,Soutl 
| Molton St., W.1. Residential Branch at Gerrards 
Cross, Bucks Founded 1910. May 
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THAT is America Thinking? Follow American 

\ opinion and events in the American Precis, 

compiled from cable, radio, and air-mail reports to 

supplement news in the British Press. Published 

weekly 30s. per annum. Trial offer: 2s. 6d. for6 

issues. Subscriptions to Epiror Precis, American 
Outpost, Aldwych House, W.C.2 








LONDON 


GLOBE 


HEAD OFFIC: 





| BAYS 53°44 010) 


INSURANCE COMPANY LTD. 





DALE ST. » LIVERPOOL, 2—LONDON | Chiet Office): 
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